■3PECIAL5PRIMG  NUMBER  OF"THE  STUDIO’1908 

ART  IT  EMGIAND 


DURIITG  THE 

ELIZABETHANS 
STUART  PERIODS 


PRICE  51  NET- 


By  Special 


'ifjr*  Appointment. 


NEWMAN 


MANUFACTURING  ARTISTS’  COLOURMAN. 


Established  over  100  Years, 


WATER  AND  OIL  COLOURS  OF  FINEST  QUALITY 
GROUND  ENTIRELY  BY  HAND. 

Materials  for  PASTEL,  MINIATURE,  FRESCO,  and 

Tempera  Painting . 

SPECIAL  GOUACHE  COLOURS  in  Bottles  for  the  use  of  DESIGNERS,  S’e. 

CATALOGUES  FREE.  Tel.  Gerrard  8199. 


24  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES  BRITISH  COLONIES,  INDIA, Countries  in  Postal  Union  18/- 


TO  “THE  STUDIO.” 


With  3  Special  Nos.  and  Year-Book  -  42/* 


INLAND  (United  Kingdom,  Channel  Islands,  etc.)  -  16/- 

#*  With  3  Special  Nos.  (Spring,  Summer, 


CANADA  (under  the  new  Postal  Tariff)  - 

*»  With  3  Special  Nos.  and  Year-Book 


14/. 

38/. 


With  5  special  Nos.  (Spring,  Summer, 

Winter)  and  Year-Book  of  Decorative  Art  38/-  &ic  payee ;• 


THREE  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


(Bratt's  Patent). 


CLEAN. 
ECONOMICAL. 
LABOUR  SAVING. 


EFFICIENT. 
ATTRACTIVE. 
EASY  TO  FIX. 


OVER  10,000  IN  USE. 


Can  be  seen  in  action  in  tor  Showrooms. 


Bratt,  Colbran  &  Co., 


lO  MORTIMER  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 


ftf 

GEORGE  P.  BANKART, 

Baldwin's  Gardens,  Gray’s  Inn  Road, 

Telegrams —  T  I  P\T\\I  \V  7  National  Telephone, 

“  Ideology,  London.”  Li vy  IN  \_J  1\|  5  W.v^.  Holborn5114. 


DESIGNER  and  worker  in  cast, 
WROUGHT,  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

PLASTER 


ORNAMENTAL  SHEETINGS.  BAY  ¥  A  RAIN-WATER  PIPE- HEADS. 

WINDOW  FRONTALS.  APRONS.  I  jTj  I  3  PIPES.  GUTTERS.  FOUNTAINS. 

CRESTINGS.  RIDGE  CRESTINGS.  FONTS.  PUMP  SPOUTS  AND 

o  F1NIALS.  STATUETTES.  o  Q  °  PLATES.  GARDEN  TANKS,  o 


AD.  I 


HOPES 

CASEMENTS 

LEADED  LIGHTS 
LOCKS 

DOOR  FITTINGS 
WINDOW  GEAR 
STEEL  SASHES 
GLASS  ROOFING 

Complete  Catalogues  containing  several  ne’fv 
ideas  and  indentions  on  application. 

BIRMINGHAM:  55  Lionel  Street 
LONDON:  39  Victoria  Street 
MANCHESTER:  21  Spring  Gardens 
GLASGOW  :  134  St.  Vincent  Street 


MESSRS.  BELL’S  BOOKS. 

Messrs.  Bell’s  Illustrated  Miniature  Catalogue  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 


HANDBOOKS  OF  THE  GREAT 
MASTERS  IN  PAINTING  AND 
SCULPTURE. 

Edited  by  G.  C.  WILLIAMSON,  Litt.D. 

With  40  Illustrations  and  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Large 
post  8vo.,  3s.  6d.  net  each. 


Each  volume  contains,  in  addition  to  the  usual  biographical  information, 
critical  chapters  dealing  with  the  artist's  masters,  school,  influences, 
characteristics,  mannerisms,  and  technique.  An  elaborate  list  of  works 
arranged  according  to  the  galleries  of  Europe  is  appended,  with  descrip¬ 
tions  and  notes  as  to  their  origin,  history,  and  sizes.  The  volumes  are 
printed  on  light  paper,  and  the  illustrations  are  inserted  as  plates. 


Volumes  on  the  following  Masters  are  now  ready 

Botticelli 


Brunelleschi 

Correggio 

Crivelli 

Della  Robbia 

Andrea  del  Sarto 

Donatello 

Gerard  Dou 

Gaudenzio  Ferrari 

Francia 

Giorgione 

Giotto 

Frans  Hals 

Leonardo  da  Vinci 

Luini 

Mantegna 


Memlinc 
Michael  Angelo 
Perugino 

Piero  della  Francesca 

Pintoricchio 

Raphael 

Rembrandt 

Rubens 

Luca  Signorelli 

Sodoma 

Tintoretto 

Van  Dyck 

Velasquez 

Watteau 

Wilkie 


Write  for  a  detailed  Prospectus  and  Specimen  Plates, 
sent  post  free  on  application. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Decorative  Heraldry.  A  Practical  Handbook  of 

its  Artistic  Treatment.  By  G.  W.  Eve.  With  about  200 
Illustrations.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

“  He  treats  his  subject  with  a  width  as  well  as  a  depth  of  knowledge 
that  renders  this  volume  amongst  all  modern  writings  the  treatise  on 
heraldry  far  excellence  for  artists.  "—Magazine  of  Art. 

Anatomical  Diagrams  for  the  Use  of  Art 

Students.  Arranged  with  Analytical  Notes  and  drawn 
out  by  James  M.  Dunlop,  A.R.C. A.,  Antique  and  Life 
Class  Master,  and  Lecturer  on  Artistic  Anatomy  in  the 
Glasgow  School  of  Art.  With  71  Plates,  containing  150 
Subjects,  printed  in  three  colours.  Imperial  8vo.  6s.  net. 

Practical, Designing.  A  Handbook  on  the  Pre- 

paiation  of  Working  Drawings.  Freely  Illustrated.  Edited 
by  Gleeson  White.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

Alphabets.  A  Handbook  of  Lettering,  compiled 

for  the  Use  of  Artists,  Designers,  Handicraftsmen,  and 
Students.  By  Edward  F.  Strange.  With  200  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

WORKS  BY  WALTER  CRANE. 

Ideals  in  Art.  Papers  Theoretical,  Practical, 

Critical.  Medium  8vo.,  with  Title-Page,  End-Papers,  and 
Cover  designed  by  the  Author,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

Crown  8vo.  6s.  net  each. 

The  Bases  of  Design.  With  200  Illustrations. 
Line  and  Form.  With  157  Illustrations. 

The  Decorative  Illustration  of  Books  Old 

and  New.  With  165  Illustrations. 

Illustrated  Prospectus  post  jree  on  a/ plication. 


LONDON:  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  YORK  HOUSE,  PORTUGAL  STREET,  W.C. 
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HAMPTONS 

Since  early  in  the  last  century 
Hampton  &  Sons  have  been 
Specialists  in  Decorating  and  Fur¬ 
nishing,  and  as  they  continue  to 
give  their  whole  time  and  thought 
exclusively  to  the  production  of  the 

most  artistic 
Homes  at  the 
least  cost 

compatible  with  reliable  quality  in 
materials  and  craftsmanship,  the 
marked  individuality  which  so  con¬ 
spicuously  differentiates  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  Hampton  &  Sons  from 
those  of  every  other  Furnishing 
House  will  be  readily  understood. 

Jill  who  purpose  ‘Decorating  and  Furnishing  either  a  n  hole  House  or 
a  single  room  should  write  at  once  for  HAMPTON’S  NEW  BOOK ; — 

‘Furnishing  Schemes  of  Refinement  6  Character. 

PALL  MALL  EAST,  TRAFALGAR  SQUARE,  S.W. 


Grandfather  Chair  to  match, 

75/- 


Hampton's  “CAVENDISH”  SETTEE,  stuffed 
all  hair,  and  covered  with  striped  Wool  Damask, 
4ft,  long,  £  g  :  12:6 


PELICAN  COLOURS 

T  DESIRE  you  to  become 
more  conversant  with  my 
Artists’  Water  Colours,  and 
invite  your  enquiries  for 
Colour  Cards,  price  lists,  etc. 

CL  “Pelican”  Colours  are  produced 
with  the  same  care  and  skil¬ 
ful  supervision  that  has  made 
“Pelican”  Drawing  Ink  renowned 
throughout  the  world. 

CL  “Pelican”  Colours  are  prepared 
from  the  choicest  of  raw  materials, 
and  they  are  characterised  by  a  total 
absence  of  granulation.  They  blend 
perfectly,  and  are  of  unequalled 
brilliance  and  permanency. 

Ct,  “Pelican”  Colours,  in  spite 
of  their  cost  being  lower  in 
comparison,  prove  thoroughly  re¬ 
liable,  as  those  who  test  them  will 
appreciate. 

Order  samples  of  “Pelican” 

Colours  to-day. 

Gunther  Wagner, 

Sole  Manufacturer, 

80  Milton  Street,  London,  E.C. 


I  WOVEN  WALL- COVERINGS 

IN  FIFTY 
DIFFERENT  5HflDE5 
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BARTHOLOMEW  &  FLETCHER 


THE  “ ABBOTSBURY’ 
DINING-ROOM  SET. 


5  ft.  6  ins.  Oak  Jacobean 
style  Sideboard, 

£14  lO  O 


Table  1o  seat  8  persons, 

£7  lO  O 


Chair  in  Antique  Velvet, 

£2  2  0 


Carving  Chair  to  Match, 

£2  12  6 


Orders  of  £2  and  up¬ 
wards  carriage  paid. 


Catalogues  Free. 


217  &  218  Tottenham  Court  Road,  London,  W. 


;;  ;;  GENUINE  ::  :: 

OLD  ENGLISH 


FURNITURE 

A  good  and  varied  selection 
always  in  stock.  Oak  Panel¬ 
ling,  Doors,  Staircases  and 
Fitments  occasionally  met  with. 


Price  List  post  free  from 

JAMES  W.  PARTRIDGE, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 


DECORATIVE  &  ARTISTIC  METALWORK, 
LOCK  PLATES,  FINGER  PLATES,  DOOR  FUR¬ 
NITURE.  POSTAL  HANDLES,  KNOCKERS, 
SUNDIALS,  ANTIQUE  CABINET  BRASS  AND 
IRONWORK,  CURBS,  PIERCED  FENDERS, 
FIRE  BRASSES,  &c. 


ALVECHURCH,  WORCESTERSHIRE. 


AU  kinds'  of  ANTIQUE  METAL  REPRODUCTIONS  A  SPECIALITE 


_ _ _ , _ OLD  WORK  RESTORED. 

AD.  IV  - -  - - — 


VERY  FINE  TUDOR  BEDSTEAD  NOW  ON  VIEW 


We  have  just  purchased  a  large  collection  of  Old  English  Oak  and 
have  at  present  in  stock  a  number  of  Old  Pieces  almost  identical 
to  the  Illustrations  shown  in  the  body  of  this  book 


REFECTORY  TABLES  SETTLES  COURT 
CUPBOARDS  HANGING  CUPBOARDS 
GATE  LEG  TABLES  COFFERS 
DRESSERS  CHESTS  Etc.  Etc. 


Story  <s  Triggs 

152  to  156  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


A  Scarce  Old  Carved  and  Inlaid  JACOBEAN  TABLE,  in  original  condition,  with  draw-out  Ends 

( For  Full  ‘Description,  see  Note  and  Illustration,  page  257  December  "Connoisseur,”  1906) 

-  Also  a  Selected  Collection  of  the  Finest  Old  Furniture  of  the  Best  English  Periods - 

GREGORY  &  Co.,  19  Old  Cavendish  Street,  LONDON,  W. 


Precious  and  a  a  a  eEARlB™ 
Decorative  Stones  sa“ 


GEMS  and  STONES  suitable  for  mounting  in  Artistic 
Jewellery  and  Metal-Work  are  not  necessarily  costly, 
and  may  be  obtained  at  prices  to  suit  all  purchasers. 
If  you  will  write,  giving  me  a  range  of  value  and  any  par¬ 
ticulars  that  will  help  in  guiding  my  choice,  I  will  send  you  an 
assortment  of  Stones  that  will  be  likely  to  interest  you  and 
from  which  you  will,  I  am  sure,  be  able  to  make  a  selection. 


Please  send  Reference  with  first  application. 


Turquoise 

Tnrquoise-Matrix 

Opals 

Opal-Matrix 

Emeralds 


ONLY  ADDRESS- 


ARTHUR  S.  WAINWRIGHT 

0  185  Warstone  Lane,  Birmingham  js; 


Peridots 
Tourmalines 
Moonstones 
Chrysoprase 
Etc.  Etc.  Etc. 


STONES  FACETED  OR  CABOCHON  CUT,  AS  REQUIRED 


AD.  VI 


g»«ll 


THORNTON-SMITH. 


II  &  13  Soho  Square,  London,  w. 


A  VERY  FINE  EXAMPLE  OF  AN  INTERESTING  AND 
RARE  OLD  ENGLISH  RED  LACQUER  BUREAU  BOOKCASE 
from  the  unique  collection  of  Old  Furniture,  Rare 
Oriental  Rugs,  Tapestries,  Embroideries,  Sheffield  Plate, 

Bronzes  and  Curios  in  the  Maple  Galleries  for  Antiques 

MAPLE  6  CO  i°= 
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LIST  OF  SPECIAL  NUMBERS  AND 
OTHER  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY 
“THE  STUDIO” 


1894  “  Christmas  Cards  and  their  Designers  ” 

[896  “  Work  of  R.  L.  Stevenson  ”  ... 

1897  “  Children’s  Books  ”  ... 

1 898  “  Modern  Book  Plates  ” 

1899  “  Beauty’s  Awakening  ” 

,,  “  Modern  Bookbindings  ’ 

1900  “Modern  British  Water-Colour  Drawings” 

„  “  Modern  Pen  Drawings  ” 

1901  “  Modern  British  Domestic  Architecture” 

„  “  Modern  Jewellery  and  Fans  ” 

1902  “  Modern  Etching  and  Engraving  ”  ... 

„  “  Corot  and  Millet  ”  ... 

1903  “  Masters  of  English  Landscape  Painting  ” 

„  “The  Genius  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner”  ... 

1904  “  The  Royal  Academy  from  Reynolds  to  Milla 

„  “  Daumier  and  Gavarni  ” 

1905  “  The  Old  Water-Colour  Society  ” 

„  “Art  in  Photography” 

„  “  Nash’s  Mansions  of  England  in  the  Olden  Time  ”  . 

1906  “The  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-Colour”  , 

„  “  Art-Revival  in  Austria  ” 

,,  “  Old  English  Country  Cottages  ” 

1 907  “  The  Royal  Scottish  Academy  ” 

„  “  The  Brothers  Maris  ” 

“  The  Gardens  of  England  ” 


Bound  2/6 
( Out  of  print} 
( Out  of  print} 
(Out  of  print} 
2/6 
1/- 

( Out  of  print}  42/-* 
( Out  of  print}  21/-* 
( Out  of  print}  21/-* 

.  Sl- 

^O  ut  of  print)  15/-* 
( Out  of  print)  15/-* 
(  Out  of  print)  15/-* 
( Out  of  print)  21  /-* 
5/-  paper  ;  7/6  cloth 
5/-  paper  ;  7/6  cloth 
( Out  of  print)  12/6* 
Put  of  print)  10/6* 
Put  of  print)  10/6* 
{Out  of  print)  10/6* 
5/-  paper  ;  7/6  cloth 
{Out  of  print)  12/6* 
5/-  paper  ;  7/6  cloth 
5/-  paper  ;  7/6  cloth 
5/-  paper  ;  'll 6  cloth 


1908  “  Art  in  England  during  the  Elizabethan  &  Stuart  Periods  ”  5/- paper  ;  7/6  cloth 


5/-  paper  ;  7/6  cloth 
{Out  of  print)  15 /-* 
5/-  paper  ;  7/6  cloth 


1906  “  The  Year-Book  of  Decorative  Art  ”.. . 

W07  „  „  . 

!9°8  _  „  „  . 

“  Art  in  1897,”  3  Parts,  2  at  1/-,  1  at  1/6  ;  bound  complete,  6/- 
“  Art  in  1898,”  3  Parts  at  1  /-  each  ;  bound  complete,  5/- 

“  English  Water-Colours,”  pub.  in  8  Parts  ;  parts  4  and  5  out  of  print,  the  rest  5/-  each.* 
“  Representative  Art  of  our  Time,”  8  Parts  ;  Parts  2  and  4  out  of  print  ■  the  rest 
2/6  each  ;*  also  complete,  bound  in  Brown  Buckram,  gilt  top,  31/6 
“  Whistler  Portfolio  ”  out  of  print. 

Holme,  C.  “  Instruction  in  Woodcarving  according  to  the  Japanese  Method  ”  out  of 
Baldry,  A.  L.  “  Picture  Titles  for  Painters  and  Photographers,”  3/6  [ print 

Fisher,  Alex.  “The  Art  of  Enamelling  on  Metal,”  2/6 

*  As  in  most  of  these  cases  copies  can  only  be  procured  to  order ,  the  prices 
quoted  {which  are  for  copies  in  paper  wrapper)  are  liable  to  be  increased. 


ALL  PRICES  QUOTED  ABOVE  ARE  STRICTLY 
NETT  AND  DO  NOT  INCLUDE  POSTAGE. 


OFFICES  OF  “THE  STUDIO,”  44  LEICESTER  SQ.,  LONDON. 


Mahers  of . 

PAPER  AND  LEATHER 
WALL  HANGINGS. 


This  picture  illustrates  the  decorative  possi- 
BILITIES  OF  OUR  WAINSCOT  PATTERNS.  THEY 
MAY  BE  USED  ON  STRAIGHT  WALLS  AS  WELL  AS 
STAIRWAYS. 

THE  ORNAMENTAL  BANDS  WHICH  DECORATE  THE  CEILING, 
TERMINATE  IN  A  PENDANT  OR  "STOLE,"  AND  MAY  APPEAL 
TO  ARTISTIC  PEOPLE  WHO  HAVE  LONG  GROWN  WEARY  OF 
PLAIN  WHITE  CEILINGS,  UNRELIEVED  BY  TINT  OR  COLOUR. 
“Booklet  on  Application. 


Works  : 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

U.S.A. 

London  Showrooms  : 

46  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


Art  Wall  Papers 


“THE  SEATON"  From  6/6. 

Patterns  on  application.  The  Largest  S hottiroom  in  London 

GHAS.  KNOWLES  &  CO.,  ltd. 

164  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W< 

West  End  JhoWroom— 

23  North  Audley  Street  ( two  doors  from.  Oxford  St.). 


 -  m*i. 


—  FOR  — 

OLD  FURNITURE 

—  PEWTER,  pottery,  — 

IRONWORK,  ANCIENT  DO¬ 
MESTIC  APPLIANCES,  &c. 

OLIVER  BAKER 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON 


M.  H.  BIRGE  <5  SONS  CO., 
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ONLY  A  FEW  COPIES  REMAINING. 


“THE  STUDIO’’  YEAR-BOOK 
OF  DECORATIVE  ART,  1908 


THE  THIRD  VOLUME  OF  THIS  PUBLICATION,  WHICH  HAS 
RECENTLY  BEEN  ISSUED,  CONTAINS  SEVERAL  HUNDRED 
ILLUSTRATIONS  (INCLUDING  NUMEROUS  REPRODUCTIONS 
IN  COLOUR)  OF  RECENT  WORK  IN  ALL  BRANCHES  OF 
DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE,  INCLUDING  INTERIOR  DECORA¬ 
TION  AND  GENERAL  EQUIPMENT,  BY  THE  LEADING  ARCHI¬ 
TECTS  AND  DESIGNERS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE 
CONTINENT.  AN  IMPORTANT  NEW  FEATURE  IS  A  FULLY 
ILLUSTRATED  PAPER  ON  GARDEN  DESIGN  BY  MR.  THOMAS 
H.  MAWSON,  HON.  A.R.I.B.A. 


PPTPP  /  IN  WRAPPERS-  -  -  -  5s.NET  POSTAGE,  INLAND,  6d. ; 
\  IN  CLOTH,  GILT  TOP  7s.  6d.  NET  ABROAD,  Is.  6d.  to  2s. 


NOTE.— AS  THIS  WORK  WILL  SOON  BE  OUT  OF  PRINT  AND 
WILL  NOT  BE  REPRINTED,  ORDERS  FOR  THE  REMAINING 
COPIES  SHOULD  BE  SENT  WITHOUT  DELAY  TO  A  BOOKSELLER 
OR  NEWSAGENT,  OR  DIRECT  TO  “THE  STUDIO,”  44  LEICESTER 

SQUARE,  W.C. 
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KODAKS 


Kodaks  put  within  your  reach  a  pastime  which  is  second  to  none  in 
the  delights  it  affords — a  method  of  picture-making  in  which  success  is 
attainable  from  the  start.  In  Kodak  photography  you  have  light,  port¬ 
able  cameras,  taking  daylight-loading  roll  films  instead  of  heavy  plates, 
and  a  system  of  daylight  development  which  abolishes  the  dark-room. 
NO  READER  OF  THIS  BOOK  SHOULD 
BE  WITHOUT  A  KODAK  THIS  YEAR. 

Brownies  from  5s.;  Folding  Pocket  Kodaks  from  42s.;  Complete  Outfits  from  13s. 

Our  new  FOLDING  POCKET  KODAK 
BOOK  illustrates  six  models  and  shows 
what  they  can  do.  Post  free. 

KODAK,  Limited, 

57-61  Clerk 3nw2ll  Road,  London,  E.C. 

96  Bol  1st.,  Liverpool;  72-74  Buchanan  St.,  Glas¬ 
gow;  59  Brompton  Rci.,  S.W.;  60  Cheapside, 
E.C.;  115  Oxford  St..  W.;  171-17-,  Regent  St., 
W.;  40  Strand,  W.C.;  and  all  dealers. 


Spanish  Art  Gallery, 

50  Conduit  Street,  W. 


ART  DEALERS  <3  IMPORTERS 
OF  ANTIQUITIES  FROM  SPAIN. 


Antique  Embroideries,  'Brocades,  Velvets,  Persian  Rugs,  Armour, 
Furniture,  Gothic  Pictures,  China,  Jewellery,  Silver,  Enamels,  &c. 


RARE  MUSEUM  OBJECTS. 


AD.  XI 


LIBERTY  &  CO 

REGENT  STREET,  LONDON 

DECORATIONS 


ROOMS  PANELLED  IN  SOLID  OAK  FROM  £25 


NEW  POST  FREE 
BOOK  OF  CHOICE 
DESIGNS  FOR  OAK 
&  WHITE  PAINTED 
PAN  ELLING 


DESIGNS  AND 
ESTIMATES  FREE 
FOR  EVERY  KIND 
OF  DECORATION 
AND  FURNITURE 


LIBERTY  &  CO 

REGENT  STREET,  LONDON 

FURNITURE 
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ART  IN  ENGLAND 

DURING  THE  ELIZABETHAN 
AND  STUART  PERIODS 

WRITTEN  BY  AYMER  VALLANCE,  WITH 
A  NOTE  ON  THE  FIRST  CENTURY  OF 
ENGLISH  ENGRAVING  BY  MALCOLM 
C.  SALAMAN.  ILLUSTRATIONS  AFTER 

DRAWINGS  BY  WILFRID  BALL,  R.E.,  HAR- 
-RY  P.  CLIFFORD,  R.B.A.,  E.  ARTHUR 
ROWE  AND  WILLIAM 
TWOPENY 


EDITED  BY 

Charles  Holme 


OFFICES  OF  THE  STUDIO 
LONDON  PARIS  NEW  YORK 
MCMVIII 


AMONGST  the  illustrations  to  be  found  in  the  following  pages 
probably  none  will  interest  the  reader  more  than  the  pencil 
drawings  by  William  Twopeny,  reproduced  here  by  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  Charles  Twopeny  and  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum. 
These  delightful  sketches  were  made  during  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  and,  apart  from  their  high  artistic  qualities,  their  value  as  authentic 
records  of  houses  and  details,  many  of  which  no  longer  exist — at  any 
rate  in  their  original  state — cannot  be  over-estimated.  The  Editor  has 
endeavoured  to  present  as  many  as  possible  of  these  drawings  in  facsimile, 
but  in  some  cases,  owing  to  the  delicate  nature  of  the  originals,  it  has 
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RUMWOOD  COURT,  LANGLEY,  KENT,  from 
A  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWING  BY  E.  ARTHUR  ROWE. 


I.— INTRODUCTION. 

HE  phase  of  domestic  art  with  which  these  pages  deal 
is  one  of  peculiar  interest,  as  relating  to  a  period  of 
transition.  It  was  an  eventful  period,  during  which 
olden  customs  and  olden  standards  were  gradually 
yielding  to  fresh  ideals  of  expansion  ;  and,  in  fine, 
that  sense  of  personal  comfort  in  his  surroundings 
was  developed  and  embodied  into  what  the  Englishman 
understands  by  the  word  “  home.”  It  can  scarcely 
be  said  that,  previously  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or  even  later 
perhaps,  comfort,  in  the  modern  sense,  existed  at  all.  Thus,  the  glazing 
of  windows,  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  the  material,  was  a  com¬ 
paratively  rare  luxury  ;  household  fires  were  not  usually  provided  for  by 
fireplaces  and  chimneys  (notwithstanding  notable  exceptions  in  places  so 
widely  distant  from  one  another  as  Abingdon  Abbey  in  Berkshire,  and 
the  castles  of  Aydon  in  Northumberland,  Bodiam  in  Sussex  and  Carnarvon 
in  North  Wales),  but  the  smoke  was  allowed  to  permeate  the  atmosphere 
of  the  room  until  it  found  a  way  of  escape  through  the  windows  or 
the  louvre  in  the  roof ;  floors  were  uncarpeted  and,  for  the  most  part, 
strewn  with  rushes,  too  seldom  renewed  ;  and,  in  short,  sanitation  was 
inadequate  and  elementary  to  the  first  degree. 

The  causes,  owing  to  which  an  entire  change  was  eventually  brought 
about,  were  divers.  For  one,  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  by 
Henry  VIII.  and  the  secularisation  of  the  property  of  the  religious 
orders,  shortly  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  entailing  as 
it  did  a  sudden  accession  to  great  wealth  on  the  part  of  a  numerous  class 
of  new  men,  without  family  ties  or  traditions,  opened  up  such  vast 
opportunities  for  experimentalising  and  innovation  as  had  never  before 
been  known  in  England.  Contemporaneously  with  all  this  was  taking 
place  that  momentous  revolution  in  art  known  as  the  Renaissance. 
Already  a  century  old  in  Italy,  it  had  spread  by  this  time  so  far  and 
wide  as  to  have  succeeded  in  infecting  the  whole  of  Western  Europe. 
Introduced  opportunely  into  this  country  when  the  means  and  incli¬ 
nations  of  a  certain  section  were  favourable,  it  immediately  obtained 
a  footing  among  them.  Fresh  buildings  were  erected  in  what  was 
supposed  to  be  the  classic  style,  or  existing  ones  remodelled  in  conformity 
with  the  new  fashion  ;  the  eventual  spread  and  general  adoption  ot 
which  became  thenceforward  only  a  question  of  time.  Nevertheless, 
the  English  national  temperament,  conservative  and  tenacious  of  what¬ 
ever  custom  has  familiarised,  was  actively  responsible  for .  retarding 
matters.  There  was  a  proportion,  far  from  negligible,  who  viewed  the 
incoming  tide  of  novelty  with  distrust  and  disapprobation.  In  this 
connection  it  is  not  without  significance  that  a  certain  Italian,  from 
Modena,  who,  having  made  the  tomb  of  Charles  VIII.  at  Saint  Denis, 
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afterwards  came  across  the  channel  to  solicit  the  commission  for 
Henry  VII. ’s  monument  at  Westminster,  was  popularly  known  in  this 
country  as  “  Pageny.”  For  the  day  had  not  then  yet  arrived  when  the 
English  people,  as  a  whole,  were  so  tired  of  their  own  traditional  Gothic, 
with  all  its  time-hallowed  associations,  as  to  make  its  supplanting  by 
a  foreign  style  quite  the  welcome  and  easy  transition  it  is  usually 
represented.  Nay,  as  one  may  see  in  numberless  instances,  the  irre¬ 
concilable  divergence  and  conflict  between  the  two  elements  produced 
a  result  that  it  would  be  much  more  correct  to  describe  as  incongruity 
than  harmony  or  fusion. 

Nor  was  the  spirit  of  Hamanism  in  letters  so  closely  allied  with,  nor  so 
propitious  to  the  Renaissance  as  is  claimed  for  it.  Had  such  really 
been  the  case  the  Universities,  as  chief  seats  of  learning  in  the  Kingdom, 
must  have  been  the  first  to  be  affected  by  it  and  would  be  bearing 
today  visible  tokens  of  the  same  in  the  aspect  of  their  buildings.  But, 
to  judge  by  the  evidence  which  those  buildings  afford,  the  very  opposite 
is  the  truth.  It  was  in  academic  Oxford  that  the  practice  of  Gothic, 
ailing  and  doomed,  it  must  be  confessed,  but  alive  still,  lingered  longest. 
Thus,  in  1640  (that  is  after  an  interval  of  nearly  three  centuries  from 
the  first  appearance  of  fan-vaulting,  in  the  Cloisters  at  Gloucester),  an 
all  but  nameless  architect  from  London  produced  the  magnificent 
entrance  to  the  hall  at  Christ  Church  ;  a  feat  which,  but  that  it  is 
attested  by  incontrovertible  record,  no  one  would  ever  have  credited 
to  so  recent  a  date.  The  chapels  of  Wadham  and  Jesus  Colleges  contain 
windows  (1612  and  1636  respectively)  almost  as  astonishing  for  their 
period. 

It  was  mainly  in  the  homes  of  the  newly-enriched  and  of  those  in  high 
places  about  the  court,  who  naturally  would  be  the  first  to  be  swayed 
by  the  latest  fashions  from  over-seas,  that  novelties  most  strikingly 
asserted  themselves.  Thus,  Kirby  Hall,  Northamptonshire  (page  55), 
built  in  1570-1575,  altered  in  1638-1640,  and  now  almost  a  ruin,  yet 
retains  enough  of  its  original  character,  as  it  was  when  it  belonged  to 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  favourite  and  Lord  Chancellor,  Sir  Christopher  Hatton, 
to  warrant  it  being  quoted  as  a  type  of  the  fashionable  mansion  of  a 
courtier  of  the  period.  With  the  exception  of  its  large  rectagonal 
windows,  with  mullions  after  the  English  tradition,  it  is  distinctly  foreign 
in  inspiration.  No  completer  contrast  to  Kirby  exists  than  is  presented 
by  another  building  in  the  same  county,  viz.,  the  Lodge  at  Rushton, 
built,  between  1575  and  1605,  for  one  of  the  old  school  and  far  from 
being  a  persona  grata  with  the  authorities.  If  Kirby  parades  its  owner’s 
classical  culture,  still  more  exaggeratedly  is  Rushton  Lodge  a  manifesto 
of  Sir  Thomas  Tresham’s  attachment  to  the  former  order.  It  was  this 
man’s  son  Francis  who,  driven  to  desperation  by  the  relentless  perse¬ 
cution  of  which  his  father  had  been  the  victim,  and  by  the  obloquy 
amidst  which  himself,  as  member  of  a  recusant  family,  had  been  reared, 
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in  a  fatal  moment  joined  the  conspirators  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and 
is  credited  by  many  with  having,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  betrayed  the 
terrible  secret. 

But  to  resume.  Very  gradually,  and,  as  it  must  have  been  to  the 
generations  during  whose  lifetime  it  befel,  almost  imperceptibly,  the 
change  was  wrought.  In  the  case  of  the  majority  of  domestic  buildings 
no  sudden  nor  violent  revolution  was  effected.  Nay,  to  all  appearance, 
new  features  were  admitted  sparingly  and  with  strict  reserve,  while  the 
olden  Gothic  devices  of  battlement  and  four-centred  arch,  of  mullion  and 
hood-mould,  continued  in  use  long  after  the  introduction  of  Renaissance 
torms  for  porch  and  chimney-piece.  These  last,  however,  if  con¬ 
spicuous,  are  not  the  essential  indices  of  the  whole.  Mere  superficial 
excrescences,  they  could  not  radically  affect  the  old  standards  of  con¬ 
struction,  and  so,  to  dwell  on  them,  as  writers  on  the  subject  are  apt  to 
do,  is  to  give  a  partial  account  of  the  art  of  the  period.  The  one  vital 
change  that  slowly  but  surely  undermined  and  finally  revolutionised  the 
practice  of  architecture  was  the  setting  out  of  buildings  on  a  fresh  and 
formal  system  of  ground-planning.  The  keynote  of  the  Renaissance 
is,  to  sum  up  in  one  word,  artificiality.  Based  and  reared  on  a  founda¬ 
tion,  not  self-evolved,  but  conventionally  devised  with  a  view  to  external 
symmetry,  the  character  of  the  whole  underwent  fundamental  altera¬ 
tion.  Hitherto,  the  paramount  determining  factor  had  been  practical 
requirements.  For  these,  originally  simple  and  rudimentary,  at  first  a 
simple  plan  sufficed,  additions  thereto  and  variations  being  made  from 
time  to  time  as  increasing  needs  demanded  or  fancy  might  suggest. 
The  aggregate  result,  if  irregular,  was  always  picturesque,  and  that, 
perhaps,  in  proportion  to  its  irregularity.  Now,  however,  a  new  ideal 
obtained  sway  ;  an  ideal  of  mathematical  and  correct  uniformity,  in¬ 
tolerant  alike  of  diversity  and  of  spontaneity.  To  this  tyrant  fashion 
every  other  consideration  was  sacrificed.  A  gable  designed  for  one  end 
of  a  building  must  have  its  precise  counterpart  at  the  opposite  end  ; 
a  bay  or  a  projecting  wing  at  one  point  in  the  composition  must  be 
balanced  by  its  duplicate  at  the  corresponding  point,  quite  irrespectively  of 
internal  requirements  or  even  of  internal  convenience.  And  if  this  is  not 
always  patently  obvious  at  the  present  day,  the  reason  is  that  subsequent 
generations,  impatient  of  the  conventions  that  fettered  their  fathers,  have 
not  scrupled  to  destroy  nor  to  add  to  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  structures 
when  occasion  arose.  However,  there  are  not  wanting  instances  ot 
typical  buildings,  which,  having  remained  practically  unaltered  since  the 
date  of  their  erection,  may  be  quoted  as  illustrating  the  foregoing 
remarks. 

Thus  it  may  be  noted  how,  in  the  south  front  of  the  Jacobean  house  ot 
Chastleton  in  Oxfordshire  (page  41),  the  entrance  is  made  intentionally 
inconspicuous  in  the  side  of  one  of  the  bays,  not  even  a  porch  being 
admitted  to  relieve  the  rigid  symmetry  of  the  parts.  More  studiously 
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uniform  is  the  front  (beginning  of  seventeenth  century)  of  Bramshill, 
Hampshire  (page  43),  and  still  more  so  that  of  Wootton  Lodge,  Stafford¬ 
shire  (page  54).  The  last  named  is,  of  course,  later  in  date  than  the 
two  others,  and  in  general  composition  furnishes  an  instance  of  approxi¬ 
mation,  already  advanced,  towards  the  monotonous  square  box  dwelling 
of  Georgian  days.  Not  seldom,  indeed,  is  this  insistence  on  artificial 
symmetry  carried  to  such  lengths  as  to  afford  in  buildings  intended  to  be 
the  very  embodiment  of  the  early  ideal,  the  sure  sign  of  their  being  01 
more  recent  erection.  Thus,  the  street  front  of  Wadham  College 
in  Oxford,  though  crowned  with  battlements  and  carefully  imitated  in 
all  its  details  from  Perpendicular  originals,  would  still  bewray  itself, 
though  no  actual  record  of  its  Jacobean  date  existed.  The  whole  compo¬ 
sition  is  much  too  evenly  balanced  to  be  mistaken  for  a  genuine  mediaeval 
design,  with  its  oriel-windowed  tower,  precisely  in  the  middle,  flanked 
by  three  uniform  tiers  of  windows  on  either  side,  and  the  two  bays,  one 
at  each  extremity,  line  for  line,  alike.  Again,  the  eastern  side  of  the 
quadrangle  at  Oriel  College  (erected  between  1637  and  1642,  regnante 
Carolo ,  as  recorded  in  old  stone  letters),  is  so  slavishly  symmetrical  that, 
to  match  the  louvre  over  the  hall  on  the  left,  another  louvre,  not  in  the 
least  wanted,  is  set  up  at  the  corresponding  part  of  the  block,  where  the 
buttery,  kitchen,  and  chapel  are  situated  ;  while  the  entrance  to  the 
chapel  itself  is  disguised  by  an  oriel,  fashioned  on  the  model  of  that  of 
the  hall  at  the  opposite  end  !  The  two  last-named  instances  of  Wadham 
and  Oriel  Colleges,  where  moribund  traditional  forms  are  retained  while 
the  Renaissance  spirit  already  dominates  the  main  conception,  were  but 
the  precursors  of  that  phase,  close  at  hand,  when  Gothic  was  everywhere 
deliberately  rejected  and  a  whole-hearted  acceptance  of  the  new 
classicalism  came  to  pass. 

To  sum  up,  then,  it  is  indispensable  to  a  right  appreciation  of  the 
architecture  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  to  take  into 
account  how  diverse  were  the  several  currents  and  influences  of  the 
time,  and  in  what  contrary  directions  they  tended.  For  if  there  was  no 
rupture  in  continuity,  neither  can  it  be  said  that  there  was  anything  like 
uniform  nor  steady  development  all  along  the  line.  Some  were  for 
innovation,  others  were  hostile  to  it.  The  former,  at  first  at  any  rate 
and  for  some  while,  merely  adopted  as  it  were  certain  Italian  catchwords, 
or  rather  a  version  that  had  reached  their  ears  of  those  catchwords, 
uttered  with  a  strong  French  or  German  accent.  But,  just  as  the  adoption 
of  a  foreign  phrase  or  two  does  not  transform  a  native  vernacular,  so 
neither  did  the  superficial  addition  ot  one  or  all  of  the  five  orders  make 
the  current  architecture  of  England  to  be  anything  else  but  English  at 
bottom.  Yes,  and  English  it  would  have  remained  in  spite  of  the  five 
orders  if  that  had  been  all.  But  far  more  insidious  a  foe — Insidious 
because  its  purport  remained  unperceived,  wearing  the  outward  mask  of 
Gothic  until  a  mask  had  ceased  to  be  necessary — was  the  new  method  of 
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setting  out  the  ground  plan  with  the  object  of  mechanical  symmetry  in 
elevation.  This  is  what,  transfusing  architecture  from  the  root  up, 
eventually  succeeded  in  alienating  its  whole  character. 

Meanwhile  the  instinct,  as  has  been  said,  of  our  race,  with  its  deep-seated 
aversion  to  change,  was  responsible  for  a  pertinacious  adherence  to  old 
forms  of  expression,  and  that  actually  sustained  when,  the  substance 
within  being  already  changed,  adherence  had  become  illogical.  In  other 
words,  buildings  conceived  and  planned  in  a  Renaissance  manner,  still 
for  some  time  wore,  as  far  as  might  be,  the  garb  and  lineaments  of 
Gothic.  Such  an  anomalous  state  could  not  permanently  endure.  In 
the  end  the  new  movement  prevailed  to  the  extent  that  the  outward 
feature  also  of  Gothic  was  superseded,  as  indeed  its  sentiment  had  already 
been.  And  yet,  even  then,  among  the  unsophisticated  workers  of  the 
country,  the  spirit  of  Gothic  survived  late  and  died  hard.  No  one  can 
dispute  it  who  has  studied  the  homely  architecture  of  farmhouses  and 
cottages  in  out-of-the-way  rural  districts,  and  the  simple,  traditional  crafts, 
such,  for  instance,  as  those  of  joinery,  plastering  and  iron-smithing. 
Down  almost  to  within  living  memory  the  village  carpenter  and  the 
village  blacksmith  handed  on  the  workmanlike  methods  of  their  fathers 
and  their  fathers’  fathers,  and  continued  to  produce  results  which,  evolved 
from  process,  material  and  purpose,  without  a  thought  of  style,  but  with 
enough  freedom  for  the  expression  of  the  worker’s  fancy  or  of  the  pride 
and  pleasure  he  felt  in  his  labour,  were  as  verily  Gothic  in  essence  as 
any  product  of  the  Middle  Ages. 


II -EXTERIORS. 


MONG  the  earlier  houses  extant,  a  large  proportion 
belong  to  the  class  known  as  half-timbered,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  wooden-framed.  And  these  again, 
though  constructed  every  one  of  them  on  the  ele¬ 
mentary  post-and-lintel  principle,  yet  present  immense 
variety  in  details. 

No  essential  difference  exists  between  the  timber- 
framed  buildings  of  pre-Elizabethan  times  and  the  very 
latest  in  date  before  the  art  died  out  altogether.  In  every  case  the 
traditional  mode  of  construction  was  the  same.  Simplicity  itself,  it  may 
briefly  be  described  as  follows  : — Eirstly,  upon  a  low  base  or  plinth,  built 
of  stone  or  brick,  and  sufficiently  high  to  raise  the  woodwork  above 
contact  with  the  moist  earth,  was  laid  a  horizontal  piece  of  squared 
timber  to  form  the  cill.  Into  this  cill  were  mortised  upright  quarters, 
otherwise  called  studs  or  puncheons,  for  the  framing  of  the  walls,  the 
tops  of  these  quarters  being  themselves  mortised  into  a  horizontal  head- 
beam,  constituting  the  plate.  Every  tenon  and  joint  was  held  firmly  in 
position  by  a  wooden  pin  or  peg,  in  some  parts  of  the  country  called  a 
“nog,”  the  head  of  which 
would  not  necessarily  be  cut 
off  flush  with  the  surface  of 
the  wood-work,  but  would 
project  sometimes,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  may  be  seen  in  the 
illustration  of  the  doorway 
at  Little  Moreton  Hall  in 
Cheshire  (page  n),  upwards 
of  an  inch.  The  durability 
of  this  mode  of  fastening 
timber-work  together  is  re¬ 
markable,  and  far  superior  to 
the  later  use  of  iron  bolts 
and  nails,  which  are  actually 
injurious  from  their  natural 
tendency  to  corrode  and  to 
split  the  wood. 

A  highly  characteristic 
feature  of  timber  construc¬ 
tion  is  the  corner-post  at 
each  angle  of  the  building. 

More  solid  than  the  other 
timbers,  the  corner-post  con- 
sisted  of  a  massive  balk,  doorway  royton,  lenham,  rent 
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squared  out  of  a  tree-trunk,  and  always, 
in  the  case  of  an  oversailing  storey 
above  it,  set  bottom-end  upward,  so 
that  the  out-curved  root  might  pro¬ 
vide  a  substantial  spur  or  bracket  for 
the  support  of  the  upper  stage.  The 
extremities  of  the  floor-joists  of  the 
first  storey  either  might  be  exposed 
or,  less  ordinarily,  might  be  protected 
from  the  weather  by  a  facia-board. 

They  would  rest  upon  the  wall-plate 
of  the  ground  floor  wall,  and  would 
project  beyond  the  face  of  the  latter 
a  foot  or  so  much  further  as  might 
be  required.  They  carried  the  breast- 
summer,  or  horizontal  beam,  which, 
forming  the  basis  of  the  wooden 
superstructure,  was  analogous  to  the 
cill  of  the  ground  floor.  In  the  case 
of  houses  with  overhanging  storeys 
on  two  contiguous  sides  ( e.g .,  north 
and  east  or  east  and  south)  there  had 
to  be  adopted  a  peculiar  system  of 
construction  for  the  ceiling  between  the  ground  floor  and  the  first  floor. 
For  so  as  to  enable  the  projecting  joists  to  present  a  uniform  appear¬ 
ance  on  both  sides,  they  could  not  run  all  in  one  direction,  but  must 
be  laid  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  And  yet  neither  might  the 
one  set  cross  over  on  the  top  of  the  other  set,  because  then  their 
extremities  would  project  at  two  different  levels  ;  nor,  in  maintaining 
the  same  level,  must  they  be  let  into  one  another,  because  that  would 
weaken  them  at  every  intersection.  There  was  only  one  way  out  of 
the  difficulty,  and  the  practical  ingenuity  of  the  builders  of  course 
discovered  and  adopted  it.  To  wit,  a  stout  principal,  in  technical 
language,  the  “  dragon-beam,”  was  provided,  which,  crossing  the  ceiling 
diagonally  from  the  top  of  the  corner-post,  received  the  inner  extremities 
of  the  joists,  housed  into  itself  on  either  side  at  an  angle  of  forty-five. 
Thus  it  was  contrived  that  their  outer  extremities,  evenly  projecting  for 
the  support  of  the  overhanging  upper  stage,  showed  on  the  two  contiguous 
sides  alike.  A  perfect  example  of  a  dragon-beam  may  be  seen  in  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  (late  Gothic)  Guild  House  at  Lavenham,  Suffolk  ; 
but  precisely  the  same  plan  of  construction  was  followed,  when  necessary, 
as  long  as  timber-framed  houses  themselves  continued  to  be  built. 

The  effect  of  an  oversailing  storey  is  extremely  picturesque,  but  it 
should  be  understood  that  the  derivation  and  purpose  of  the  same  was 
purely  utilitarian.  Timber  construction  arrived  at  maturity  in  days 
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when  rain-water  gutters  and  pipes  had  not  yet  been  invented.  And 
therefore  an  overhanging  storey,  just  like  a  deep-eaved  roof,  was  roun 
to  be  a  simple  device  for  sheltering  the  lower  part  of  the  house  from 
drippings  of  rain,  which  would  otherwise  run  down  the  walls  and, 
soaking  in,  sap  the  base  of  the  structure.  That  this  is  the  true  and 
rational  explanation  is  proved  from  the  alternative  method  adopted  in 
some  counties,  particularly  in  Worcestershire.  For  whereas,  wherever 
walls  are  lightly  constructed  of  withes  of  wattle  with  dab  between  the 
timber  framework,  storeys  may  overhang  without  danger  ;  in  those 
other  districts,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  Worcestershire,  where  it  is 
more  customary  to  fill  in  the  frames  with  brick,  the  superincumbent 
weight  of  such  an  oversailing  wall  would  practically  be  too  much  for  the 
joist-ends  to  bear,  even  though  their  strength  were  supplemented,  as 
sometimes  was  done  in  timber  construction,  by  powerful  brackets. 
Consequently  the  typical  timber-framed  brick  house  is  built  with  walls 
sheer  from  the  ground  up  to  the  roof,  instead  of  having  its  upper  storey 
to  overhang.  The  latter  device,  however,  is  so  invaluable  that  in  such 
parts  of  the  country,  as  in  Worcestershire  aforesaid,  it  is  common  to 
meet  with  old  houses  having  their  walls  fitted  with  horizontal  pent¬ 
houses  of  sloping  boarding  or  tiling.  These  pent-houses  are  almost  as 
picturesque  in  appearance  as  overhanging  storeys,  and,  what  is  of  greater 
importance,  equally  effective 
for  the  purpose  of  diverting 
and  throwing  off  the  rain. 

The  same  necessity  of  warding 
exposed  members  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  from  the  wet  is  responsible 
for  the  barge  -  board  —  or, 
more  reasonably,  verge-board — 
attached  to  the  under  sides  of 
a  gable,  with  the  object  of 
covering  the  ends  of  the  roof- 
rafters.  And  whereas  in 
timber  houses  of  the  Gothic 
period  nearly  every  portion  of 
the  exterior  woodwork,  in¬ 
cluding  the  corner-post,  the 
breast-summer,  the  window- 
heads  and  the  consoles  beneath 
the  windows,  was  liable  to  be 
decorated  with  carvings  and 
mouldings,  even  the  vertical 
quarters  being  sometimes  faced 
with  buttresses  and  pinnacles, 
borrowed  from  contemporary  chimneys  pluckley,  Kent 
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stone  sculpture,  it  is  characteristic 
of  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
houses  that  the  carving  that  they 
are  enriched  withal  is  concentrated 
mainly  upon  the  brackets,  the 
verge-boards  and  the  doorways. 
In  these  parts  Gothic  motifs, 
though  not  as  yet  ousted  alto¬ 
gether,  are  no  longer  to  be  found 
in  exclusive  occupation.  But 
rather  they  occur  in  combination 
with  other  details,  of  a  definite 
Renaissance  character.  Thus  the 
favourite  Gothic  wave  pattern, 
with  perforated  tracery  or  con¬ 
ventional  leafage  in  the  alternate 
trough  and  swell  of  its  undula¬ 
tion,  appears  in  one  and  the  same 
verge-board,  side  by  side  with  a  border  of  dentils  or  the  later  “  thumb¬ 
nail  ”  pattern,  indented  with  a  gouge  ;  and,  maybe,  a  guilloche  carved 
on  the  pendant  in  the  apex.  And  while  the  doorway,  again,  will  adhere 
to  the  old  tradition  of  the  four-centred,  or  Tudor,  arch,  the  brackets 
under  windows  or  oversailing  storey  will  be  voluted  or  be  carved  with 
new  shapes  of  monsters  and  grotesque  human  figures,  busts  or  heads. 
In  fact  it  was  the  brackets  which,  both  in  outline  and  ornament,  from 
the  beginning  lent  themselves  more  unequivocally  to  Renaissance 
innovations  than  did  any  other  portion  of  the  timber  structure.  The 
latter  was  destined  to  grow  less  and  less  organic  in  its  decorative 
features. 

Thus,  in  former  times  (as  may  be  seen,  for  instance,  in  the  older  houses 
at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  or  Lavenham,  in  Suffolk)  brackets  would  be  made 
to  spring  from  Gothic  caps,  which  again  formed  the  crown  of  engaged 
boutel-shafts  running  down  to  the  base,  so  that  the  thrust  and  weight 
of  the  upper  storey  seems  mightily  sustained  by  the  solid  earth  itself. 
The  “Feathers”  Inn  at  Ludlow  (facing  page  io)  is  a  rare  instance  of 
this  organic  system  being  carried  out  in  a  building  of  the  post-Gothic 
period.  For  at  that  time,  for  the  most  part,  brackets,  being  unsupported 
from  below,  jutted  out  abruptly  from  the  face  of  the  wall,  a  plan  which 
makes  them  seem  to  strain  under  the  oppression  of  the  huge  mass  which 
they  have  to  carry. 

Another  Renaissance  feature,  the  classic  column,  sometimes  introduced, 
as  at  Eluddington  Hall,  Worcestershire,  into  timber  porches  of  the  period, 
is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  vicissitudes  of  building  construction.  The 
primitive  log-cabin,  petrified  into  the  columnar  architecture  of  Egypt, 
Assyria  and  Greece,  was,  centuries  after,  annexed  by  the  all-absorbing 
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Roman,  himself 
excelling  as  an 
engineer  and  con¬ 
structor  of  arches. 

The  Roman  civi¬ 
lization  spreading 
westward  from 

Italy,  the  column  was  eventually  introduced  to  our 
shores,  and  served  its  turn  through  the  successive 
phases  of  the  development  of  Norman  and  Gothic. 

But  the  interesting  point  is  that,  having  in  the  mean¬ 
time  been  systematised  with  five  orders  by  such  pedants 
as  Vitruvius,  it  should  eventually  appear  again,  retrans¬ 
lated,  with  its  acquired  lithic  aspect,  into  its  native 
material  of  timber,  for  actual  trabeate  construction. 

The  wonder  is,  perhaps,  that  a  conglomeration  of  all  the  above- 
mentioned  heterogeneous  elements  could  have  resulted  in  anything  that 
was  even  tolerable.  True,  Elizabethan  timber-work  will  often  not  bear 
criticism  on  the  part  of  the  purist.  Nevertheless  the  executant  himself 
was  so  ingenuous  ;  he  clung  so  loyally  to  the  ancient  Gothic  (not,  if  he 
ever  thought  about  the  matter  at  all,  because  it  was  Gothic,  but  because 
it  was  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers),  and  at  the  same  time  his  honest 
pride  in  keeping  abreast  of  the  fashions  of  the  day  was  so  simple  and 
natural  that  the  aggregate  product  could  not  but  possess  an  irresistible 
charm  of  its  own. 

Not  unfrequently  at  the  present  day  the  exterior  timber-work  is  tarred 
or  creosoted,  presenting,  by  contrast  with  the  plaster  interspaces,  a 
black-and-white  or  a  zebra-like  appearance.  But  the  wood  seems 
originally  to  have  been  left  always  in  its  natural  state.  Such  oak,  if 
not  artificially  treated,  in  course  of  time  mellows  through  the  action  of 
the  weather  to  an  exquisite,  hoary  grey  tone.  And  this  venerable 
aspect  again  is  enhanced  by  the  furrowing  of  the  surface,  consequent  on 
the  perishing  of  the  more  soft  and  sappy  fibres  of  the  grain. 

And,  now,  as  to  the  question  of  the  chronology  of  timber-framed 
structures.  It  has  been  stated  by  some  writers  that  the  oldest  in  point 
of  date  are  those  houses  in  which  the  quarters  are  set  at  a  short  distance 
aPalT  giving  the  effect  of  stripes.  And  it  is  argued  that  this  method 
belongs  to  the  earlier  days,  when  a  plentiful  supply  of  oak  allowed  lavish 
use  of  the  material  ;  whereas,  later,  when  timber  became  scarce  (owing 
to  such  causes  as  the  disafforesting  of  land  for  agricultural  purposes  and 
the  excessive  consumption  of  wood-fuel  for  iron-smelting)  the  claims  of 
economy  together  with  the  progress  of  technical  ingenuity  led  the 
builders  to  place  their  upright  timbers  further  apart,  the  framework 
becoming  in  effect  a  series  of  open  squares,  secured  each  by  a  diagonal 
brace  from  corner  to  corner.  A  set  of  four  curved  braces  within  the 
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square  space  produces,  as  at  Mere  Hall  (page  13)  and  Middle  House 
(opposite),  a  concave-sided  lozenge  form,  in  which  the  factors  of  con¬ 
struction  and  ornament  are  about  equally  balanced.  Out  of  this  stage 
of  the  art  was  elaborated  a  yet  more  ornamental  system  of  timber- 
patterning,  in  which,  as  at  Little  Moreton  Hall  (page  27),  considerations 
of  constructiveness,  beyond  regulating  the  position  of  the  principal 
beams,  have  no  particular  share. 

Now,  the  above  may  be  accepted  only  as  affording  the  roughest  of  bases 
for  classification,  but  no  more.  It  is  a  theory  that  will  not  bear  the 
test  of  individual  application  in  all  cases.  Facts  go  to  prove  that  the 
adoption  of  this  or  that  variety  of  method  is  less  a  matter  of  consecutive 
development  than  of  local  usage  and  circumstances.  For  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  as  in  Kent,  for  example,  the  primitive  practice  of  striping 
survived  as  long  as  timber-building  itself  survived  ;  while  in  the  same 
county  timber  enrichments,  characteristic  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire, 
for  instance,  never  obtained  at  any  time  down  to  the  last.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that,  with  its  judicious  economy  of 
timber  and  its  powerful  system  of  bracing,  the  front  of  the  “  Chequers’  ” 
Inn  at  Tonbridge  (page  17)  belongs  to  a  late  and  advanced  period  of 
construction,  were  it  not  that  the  unadulterated  Gothic  of  its  cusped  and 
feathered  verge-board  pre¬ 
cludes  the  possibility  of  the 
building  having  been  erected, 
at  the  latest,  subsequently  to 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  As  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  striping  and  bracing, 
it  is  not  subject  to  any  rule. 

Sometimes  both  occur  to¬ 
gether  in  one  and  the  same 
building,  as  at  the  Middle 
House,  Mayfield  (opposite), 
and  at  Godfrey  House, 

Hollingbourne  (page  15), 
which  bear  the  respective 
dates  of  1575  and  1587. 

All  that  can  safely  be  laid 
down  is  this,  that  the  system 
of  bracing  was  undoubtedly 
developed  subsequently  to 
that  of  plain  striping.  But 
the  latter  continued  in  use 
to  the  end.  And  so,  though 
a  braced  building  may  not 
be  assigned  to  a  very  early 
18 
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date,  no  inference  from 
striping  occurring  of  itself, 
in  the  absence  of  further 
indication,  is  to  be  drawn  ; 
because  striped  houses  belong 
equally  to  the  earliest  as  to 
the  latest  period  of  timber¬ 
framed  construction. 

The  house  in  the  Market 
Square  at  Shrewsbury  (facing 
this  page),  of  which  a  fac¬ 
simile  reproduction  from 
William  Twopeny’s  draw¬ 
ing,  together  with  a  gable- 
point  and  detail  of  the 
verge-board  (on  this  page), is 
given,  is,  like  another  detail 
of  similar  kind  from  Shrews¬ 
bury  (page  io),  entirely 
Gothic,  late,  it  is  true,  but 
without  the  slightest  taint 
of  the  Renaissance.  As  such 
they  belong,  most  likely,  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  former  example  (above)  of  vine  ornament  on  a 
wave  basis,  accompanied  as  it  is  by  a  Perpendicular  finial,  one  might 
fairly  argue  that  a  still  earlier  date,  perhaps  the  reign  of  Richard  III., 
should  be  assigned. 

A  house  in  the  High  Street  at  Brenchley,  Kent  (page  22),  though 
locally  known  as  “  the  Palace  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,”  was  really  the 
home  of  one  George  Roberts,  a  well-to-do  tradesman.  Here  he  resided, 
as  perhaps  also  his  father  before  him,  and  here  died  in  1556.  The 
original  house,  then,  must  have  been  pre-Elizabethan  ;  and  if  it  does  not 
look  as  ancient  as  it  should,  the  reason  is  that  it  has  been  much  too 
drastically  “restored.”  As  it  stood  about  thirty  years  ago,  according  to 
a  sketch  published  in  Archceologia  Cantiana  in  1880,  it  consisted  simply 
of  an  irregular  parallelogram — irregular  because  it  followed  the  curve  of 
the  street — gabled  at  its  northern  end,  but  not  on  the  front  ;  so  that 
both  of  the  gables  facing  the  street,  as  well  as  the  dormer,  are  modern 
additions.  Another  house  at  Brenchley  (page  23),  standing  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road,  further  northwards,  though  it  also  has  been 
“  restored,”  is  more  typical  of  the  later  Elizabethan  or  the  Jacobean 
period. 

The  Manor  House  at  Bramley,  Hampshire  (page  25),  is  built  on  the 
plan  of  a  letter  E,  minus  the  tongue  in  the  middle.  It  comprises  a 
straight  line  of  roof  between  two  gables  ;  an  effective,  if  simple,  device. 
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and  such  that  marks  a  distinct  development  from 
the  earliest  type,  the  hip-roofed  parallelogram. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  Little  Moreton 
Hall,  in  Cheshire.  The  building  is  not  all  of  one 
date.  Parts  of  it,  including  perhaps  the  ogival¬ 
headed  doorway  (page  11),  cannot  be  later  than 
the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  but  the 
picturesque  confusion  of  the  many-gabled  oriels  in 
the  north-east  corner  of  the  courtyard  (page  27), 
as  also  the  very  elaborate  porch  close  by  in  the 
north-west  corner  (page  26),  were  added  subse¬ 
quently,  as  the  inscription  and  date,  1559,  upon 
one  of  the  bays  sufficiently  indicates.  No  greater 
contrast  than  that  which  buildings  like  Little 
Moreton  Hall  present  to  south  country  examples 
could  well  be  found.  The  former,  with  their  ultra- 
lavish  carving  and  equally  lavish  flat  ornamentation 
(produced  by  a  series  of  shaped  slabs  of  wood,  sunk 
panelwise,  and  pinned  into  the  constructive  framework)  are  specially 
characteristic  of  the  western  and  north-western  districts.  The  detaihof 
the  porch  (page  26)  with  its  corner-post  of  many-clustered  columns,  and 
tier  over  tier  of  projecting  storeys  overhead,  is  extremely  complicated, 
and  yet  one  would  never  have  guessed  it  to  belong  to  the  late  date  that 
it  does,  so  reckless  of  symmetry  is  the  plan  and  so  Gothic,  for  the  most 
part,  the  ornamentation. 

The  highly  picturesque  effect  of  the  grouped  gables  at  Cheney  Court, 
Winchester  (facing  page  12),  as  also  of  the  Porch  House  at  Chiddingstone 
(facing  page  30),  is,  not  unlikely,  due  to  later  additions  and  variations  from 
an  original,  more  rudimentary,  plan.  At  any  rate,  the  former  house  has 
a  verge-board  of  beautiful  Gothic  tracery  that  denotes  an  earlier  hand 
than  could  well  have  designed  the  main  portion  of  the  present  house. 

Mere  Hall,  in  Worcestershire, 
not  many  miles  from  Droitwich 
(page  13),  is  a  magnificent 
Elizabethan  pile,  and  withal  an 
instance  of  timber-building  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  Renaissance  pro¬ 
pensity  for  symmetry,  already 
described.  The  original  entrance 
was  masked  inside  the  short  bay 
in  the  corner.  But  a  subsequent 
“  improvement”  was  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  projecting  porch, 
which  dates  probably  from  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
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century.  With  its  spiral 
columns,  like  barley-sugar 
sticks,  tapering  up  to 
capitals,  shaped  like  hearse- 
plumes,  and  supporting  a 
ponderous  entablature  with 
a  broken  pediment — most 
corrupt  of  all  architectural 
devices — on  the  top,  the 
whole  porch  is  utterly  rain-water  head  and  pipe  winchester 
debased  and  unworthy  of 

the  noble  facade  which  it  disfigures.  The  date,  1337,  graven  on  the 
middle  of  the  breast-summer,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out,  is 
the  work  of  an  ignoramus  or  of  an  impudent  forger,  in  either  event 
too  absurd  for  anybody  with  a  grain  of  intelligence  to  be  led  astray 
by  it.  Very  likely  a  house  may  have  been  built  on  this  same  site 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  none  of  the 
building  now  appearing  above  ground  can  be  nearly  so  early  as  that 
period  by  two  centuries  at  least. 

With  the  above-named  porch  may  be  compared  another  one,  less 
pretentious  as  also  less  degenerate  in  design,  at  Laverstock,  Wiltshire 
(page  29).  The  pair  of  front  supports,  shaped  like  flattened  balusters, 
echoed  by  still  more  unsubstantial  silhouettes,  fixed  pilaster-wise 
against  the  wall,  show  that  this  example  can  scarcely  be  earlier  than 
the  end  of  James  I.’s  reign. 

The  Middle  House  at  Mayfield,  Sussex  (page  19), 
is  an  artistic  subject  that  may  be  said  almost  to 
rival  Chiddingstone  in  popularity.  It  bears  the 
date  1575.  Although  traditional  and  English  as  far 
as  concerns  its  general  outline,  the  details  of  the 
ornament,  in  which  it  is  singularly  rich,  are  all  of 
well-defined  Renaissance  character,  e.g.  the  verge- 
boards  and  facia-boards,  one  of  the  latter  being 
carved  in  low  relief  with  a  guilloche  pattern 
(page  18). 

The  moated  Manor  House  of  Great  Tangley,  in 
West  Surrey  (facing  page  24),  though  its  actual 
foundation  dates  from  much  earlier  times,  stood  a 
fair  type  of  an  Elizabethan  timber-framed  dwelling, 
of  the  year  1582,  until  the  latter  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  It  was  then  subjected  to  such 
extensive  and  overwhelming  additions,  not  only  to 
the  house  itself  but  to  its  environment  also,  that 
the  old-world  and  homely  air  of  the  place  is  now 
practically  become  dissipated. 
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Again,  how  exceedingly  picturesque 
formerly  was  Rumwood  Court,  Langley, 
near  Maidstone,  the  drawing,  dated 
1822,  by  William  Twopeny  (facing 
page  32),  as  well  as  Mr.  Rowe’s  water¬ 
colour  drawing  (frontispiece),  executed  at 
a  later  date,  yet,  happily,  before  “restora¬ 
tion,”  records.  But  the  place  no  longer 
presents  the  same  aspect.  The  house 
has  been  renovated  and,  to  the  detriment 
of  its  original,  beautiful  proportions,  rain-water  head 
enlarged,  its  character  being  thereby  Windsor  castle 

greatly  changed.  Not  even  the  luxuriant 

tangle  of  flowers  which  afforded  a  most  charming  foreground  and 
setting  to  the  whole  picture  was  spared  ;  but  has  been  swept  away 
to  make  room  for  the  trim  smartness  of  level  croquet-lawns.  Some 
details  of  wood-work  at  the  same  house,  sketched  by  Twopeny  (page  32), 
exhibit  a  quaint  blending  of  traditional  Gothic  with  the  newer  archi¬ 
tectural  forms  of  the  period,  1589,  when  the  house  was  built.  Thus, 
while  the  bracket  which  supports  the  overhanging  storey,  and  likewise 
the  hip-knob  and  pendant  in  the  angle  of  the  verge-board  are  purely 
Renaissance,  the  verge-board  itself,  the  breast-summer  and  particularly 
the  stop  of  the  doorway  moulding  might  have  passed  for  the  design  of 
almost  a  hundred  years  earlier. 

The  drawing  of  Pound’s  Bridge,  near  Penshurst  (facing  page  14),  is  in 
itself  a  valuable  document,  recording  the  condition  of  the  house  as  it  was 
during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Some  time  however 
between  1847  and  1868  the  fabric  was  sadly  altered.  The  picturesque 
doorway  and  porch-passage  formed  in  the  open  timbering  of  the  left 
hand  wing  are  now  no  more  ;  the  whole  of  the  ground  floor  wood-work 
(with  the  exception  of  the  window  frames)  having  been  swept  away  for 
a  refacement  of  plain  wall.  The  house,  subsequently  turned  into  an  inn, 
was  originally  the  parsonage.  It  bears  the  date  1593  and  the  wooden 

initials  W.D.  in  the  centre  of  the 
front,  showing  that  it  was  erected  by 
Rev.  William  Darknoll,  who,  how¬ 
ever,  only  lived  to  enjoy  it  for  three 
years.  He  died  in  1596  and  was 
buried  in  Penshurst  Church,  where 
his  memorial  slab  may  still  be  seen  on 
the  north  wall  of  the  chancel. 

That  no  great  difference  subsists 
between  a  late  Elizabethan  timber 
house  and  an  Early  Jacobean  one  is 
illustrated  by  Bexon,  in  the  parish 
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of  Bredgar,  Kent.  Twopeny’s 
drawing,  reproduced  in  facsimile 
(facing  page  34),  records  what 
was  the  aspect  of  this  house  in 
1822.  Happily  it  has  neither 
been  “  restored  ”  nor  in  any  way 
been  meddled  with  since  that  date, 
and,  but  for  a  more  luxuriant 
growth  of  creepers,  it  looks  to¬ 
day  much  the  same  as  Twopeny 
saw  and  depicted  it.  It  is  an 
ideal  homestead  ;  and,  in  the 
autumn,  the  grey  and  cream 
stripes  of  its  oak  and  plaster, 
peeping  out  from  behind  a  crim¬ 
son  tangle  of  Virginia  creeper, 
rain-water  head  knole  contrasted  with  the  russet  of  the 

roof-tiles  and  with  the  surround¬ 
ing  foliage  all  (except  the  sombre  green-black  of  an  ancient  yew 
tree  in  the  foreground)  mellowing  to  gold  and  bronze,  go  to  make  a 
picture  of  indescribable  charm  and  loveliness.  The  lintel  of  the  window 
in  the  gable  bears  the  date  1617  ;  but  about  one-third  of  the  whole, 
to  wit,  all  that  part  of  it  that  is  situated  to  the  left  of  the  porch,  from 
the  roof-ridge  downwards,  is  the  relic  of  an  earlier  building.  This  is 
a  point  which,  not  hitherto  commented  on,  the  drawing  nevertheless 
unmistakably  demonstrates.  The  mark  of  the  junction  between  the 
older  and  newer  portions  is  prominently  defined  in  the  tiling.  Nay, 
more,  the  difference  in  level  of  the 
main  horizontal  lines  on  the  one 
hand  and  on  the  other,  as  well  as  the 
greater  scantling  of  the  timbers  on 
the  left,  compared  with  those  on  the 
right,  prove  that  the  house  cannot 
belong  all  to  one  date.  Details  of  the 
carved  ornament  of  the  verge-boards, 
breast-summers,  and  of  the  balusters 
in  the  porch  sides  are  given  (page  35). 

All  afford  indications  of  the  changing 
architectural  style,  except  one  breast- 
summer,  which  is  so  purely  Gothic 
as  to  suggest  the  possibility  that  it 
may  have  formed  part  of  the  original 
house  and  have  been  re-used  at  the 
rebuilding  of  1617.  An  interesting 
item  are  the  wedge-shaped  pieces 
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PORCH  AT  BEXON,  BREDGAR,  KENT 


(locally  called  “  sprockets  ”)  which  give  an  extra  tilt  outward  to  the  lower 
extremities  of  the  roofs  in  the  case  both  of  the  great  gable  and  of  the 
porch.  They  serve  a  practical  purpose  in  diverting  the  flow  of  rain-water. 
The  door  within  the  porch  at  Bexon  (page  34)  may  be  contrasted  with 
another,  from  Roy  ton,  Lenham,  in  the  same  county  (page  9).  Both 
are  representative  of  old  methods  of  door  construction.  The  Royton 
example  is  composed  of  a  series  of  boards  tongued  into  one  another 
at  the  edges.  This  kind  of  door-boarding  may  be  moulded  as  in  the 
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present  instance — a  plan  common  to  East  Anglia  and  West  Flanders — 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  linen-fold  patterns,  only  with  the 
mouldings  running  continuously  from  top  to  bottom,  without  conven¬ 
tional  finish  at  the  extremities  ;  or  it  may  consist  of  plain  boards,  put 
together  like  weather-boarding,  but  vertically  of  course,  the  prominent 
overlapping  edges  giving  an  effect  of  relief  or  of  light  and  shadow, 
in  place  of  moulding  or  any  further  ornament.  The  second  type  of 
door,  of  which  that  at  Bexon  is  an  instance,  is  composed  of  flat  boards, 
edge  to  edge,  with  a  moulded  fillet  covering  each  joint.  Either  type  of 
door  would  usually  be  studded  with  nails  arranged,  as  in  these  two  cases, 
in  horizontal  lines,  or  sometimes  in  much  more  elaborate  devices.  Either 
type,  again,  is  strengthened  with  transverse  boards,  or  some  simple 
framework,  on  the  inside.  The  Royton  door  is  much  the  more  ancient 
of  the  two,  and  comprises,  moreover,  a  feature  now  practically  obsolete, 
viz.,  the  wooden  latch,  or  “  heck,”  as  it  used  to  be  named  in  bygone 
days.  The  doorway  is  of  a  familiar  form  of  late  Gothic.  Its  head  is 
four-centered,  with  carved  spandrils.  Heavy  mouldings  are  carried 
round  the  top  and  almost  down  to  the  base  of  the  jambs,  until  arrested 
by  polygonal  moulded  stops.  The  Bexon  door-head  is  more  depressed, 
the  point  at  the  apex,  obtuse  enough  in  the  Royton  example,  being 
no  longer  discernible  in  this.  But  the  same  traditional  motif  of  carved 
spandrils,  of  mouldings  and  stops,  albeit  on  a  diminished  scale  and  with 
shallower  cutting,  may  still  be  identified. 

A  later  building,  which  can  scarcely  be  earlier  than  about  1630,  is  the 
house  at  Banbury,  Oxfordshire  (facing  page  36).  The  lower  part  of  it  is 
now  much  altered  and  spoilt  by  the  insertion  of  modern  shop  fronts.  The 
growing  popu¬ 
larity  of  Renais¬ 
sance  forms  is 
emphasised  by  the 
conversion  of  the 
breast  -summer 
into  a  deep  cor¬ 
nice,  though  the 
pendant  facia  un¬ 
derneath  still 
retains  the  older 
fou r  -  centred 
arched  outline 
(page  36).  A 
detail  also  of  the 
verge-board  with 
pendant  in  the 
apex  of  the  gable 
(page  36)  shows  details 
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HOUSE  IN  ST.  ANNE’S  STREET,  SALISBURY 


not  the  smallest  trace  of  Gothic  remaining.  The  degeneration  of  the 
verge-board  itself  is  noteworthy,  for  it  has  now  become  a  mere  scroll 
of  fretwork,  too  thin  and  open  to  be  of  much  avail  for  its  original 
purpose  of  protecting  the  rafter-ends. 

The  development  of  the  cornice  is  further  exemplified  by  the  facades 
of  two  houses  in  the  Rows  at  Chester  (facing  page  28).  It  may  be 
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observed  by  the  way  that  the  mediaeval  aspect  which  popular  guide 
books  ascribe  to  the  city  of  Chester  is  largely  mythical.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  single  out  any  house  now  standing  whose  street  front  can  with 
confidence  be  dated  many  years  earlier  than  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  such  quaint  and  picturesque  qualities  as  the 
rows  may  once  have  possessed  owing  to  their  unusual  form  is  now 
rapidly  vanishing  under  the  relentless  hand  of  the  “  restorer.” 

A  small  group  of  examples  is  illustrated,  into  the  external  treatment  of 
which  plaster-work,  or  pargetting,  entered  as  an  important  factor.  Ot 
these,  the  above-mentioned  house  at  Banbury  is  a  specimen.  Another 
is  the  “George”  Inn  at  Salisbury  (facing  page  40),  from  Twopeny’s 
drawing  of  1833,  which  is  the  most  ancient.  Its  bold  bow  windows, 
happily  not  made  to  match  one  another,  recall  the  unconventional  and 
rugged  picturesqueness  of  some  old  German  rath-liaus.  Another  house 
at  Salisbury,  in  St.  Anne’s  Street  (page  33),  has  a  plainly  plastered  front, 
broken  by  prominent  bay  windows,  supported  on  brackets  which 
are,  like  the  facia-board,  of  decidedly  Renaissance  character. 

The  front  of  a  Jacobean  house  on 
Pride  Hill,  Shrewsbury  (facing 
page  16),  is  embellished  with 
pargetting,  of  which  a  detail  is 
given  (page  37).  The  verge-board 
of  the  same  house,  at  its  junction 
with  the  pendant,  is  hollowed  out 
in  a  curious  way,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  accompanying  detail 
(page  37).  Twopeny’s  view  of 
Marl  House,  Brenchley,  Kent 
(facing  page  42),  drawn  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
shows  ornamental  plaster  work 
upon  the  triangular  surface  of  the 
gables.  The  date,  1619,  is  worked 
into  the  gable  over  the  porch. 

What  very  simple  units  the  best 
patterns  of  pargetting  are  made  up 
of,  and  yet  how  effective  a  decora¬ 
tion  they  provide,  the  above 
instances  suffice  to  show.  Par- 
getting  was  a  method,  indeed, 
which  came  into  vogue  somewhat 
late,  and  was  brought  to  its  climax 
in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Among  the  places  which  afford 
good  opportunities  for  the  study  doorway 
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of  pargetting  may  be  mentioned,  for  instance,  Newport  in  Essex  and 
some  other  East  Anglian  towns,  such  as  Lavenham  and  Clare  in  Suffolk. 
Bishop  Sparrow’s  house,  so-called,  in  Ipswich  (facing  page  44),  is  an 
illustration  of  the  elaborate  developments  to  which  pargetting,  in  its 
later  stage,  arrived.  The  widely  projecting  architrave  over  the  first-floor 
windows,  and  the  pilaster-like  treatment  of  the  vertical  framing  timbers 
which  taper  upwards  in  the  first  floor  and  downwards  in  the  ground 
floor,  together  with  the  plaster  swags,  amorini  and  other  devices 
borrowed  from  classic  paganism,  go  to  prove  that,  notwithstanding  tne 
date  1  C67  appears  on  some  of  the  interior  panel-work,  the  outside  of 
the  house  must  have  been  completely  remodelled  at  a  subsequent  date, 
probably  not  long  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
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Before  passing  on  to  the  subject  of 
stone  houses,  it  is  necessary  to  remark 
how  paramount  are  geological  con¬ 
ditions  in  determining,  not  only  the 
building  material,  but  the  type  itself. 

Thus,  though  it  is  customary  to 
speak  of  Cotswold  houses  almost  as 
if  they  belonged  to  a  special  group 
apart,  the  fact  is  that,  the  same  stone 
being  found  further  afield,  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  buildings  occur  in 
the  area  that  extends  continuously 
from  Gloucestershire  into  Northamp¬ 
tonshire.  Again,  in  chalky  districts 
the  readiest  available  form  of  building 
stone  is  flint,  and  knapped  flint-work 
therefore  abounds.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  buildings  constructed  of 
local  material,  being  one  with  the  soil 

out  of  which  they  have  sprung,  are  somehow  always  more  homelike  and 
satisfying  to  the  eye  than  those  which  are  built  of  imported  material. 
For,  no  matter  how  costly  the  latter  is,  nor  how  beautiful  in  itself,  it 
remains  alien  and  aloof,  and  never  blends  in  harmonious  tone  with 
its  environment. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  stone  buildings  developed  simultaneously  at 
the  same  rate  nor  on  the  same  lines  in  different  parts  of  England.  Thus 
Hardwick  Hall  in  Derbyshire  (pages  38  and  39)  presents  so  marked  a 
contrast  to  most  of  its  contemporaries,  and  even  to  many  Jacobean 
buildings,  that  one  might  have  imagined  it  to  belong  to  a  period  at  least 
25  or  30  years  later  than  in  fact  it  does.  Various  parts  of  the  building 
are  actually  dated  1588,  159 7  and  1599.  It  is  not  planned  in  traditional 
style  round  a  quadrangle — not  even  such  a  modified  courtyard  or  well, 
as  there  is  at  Chastleton  House  in  Oxfordshire  (page  41).  Yet  the 
last-named,  only  begun  in  1603,  was  not  finished  until  1614,  i.e.,  fifteen 
years  later  than  Hardwick.  The  walls  of  Chastleton,  like  those  of 
the  late  William  Morris’  house  at  Kelmscott,  near  Lechlade,  perceptibly 
batter,  that  is  they  spread  outward  towards  the  base,  a  device  which 

_  gives  an  air  not  only  of 

greater  height  to  the  build¬ 
ing,  but  of  stalwart  stability 
also. 

Moreover  the  absence  ot 
gables  and  of  hood-moulds 
is  to  be  noted  in  the  facade 
of  Hardwick,  though  its 
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several  stages  are  accentuated  as  or 
old  by  string-courses.  The  colonnade 
introduces  an  element  rather  Grecian 
than  Italian.  But  the  most  remark¬ 
able  feature  is  the  unprecedented 
expanse  of  windows.  This  must 
betoken  either  a  great  cheapening 
in  the  cost  of  glass,  or,  more  pro¬ 
bably,  seeing  that  other  buildings  of 
the  period  do  not  share  the  same 
characteristic,  extravagant  ostentation 
on  the  part  of  its  owner.  The  latter 
was  none  other  than  that  notoriously 
indefatigable  house  -  builder,  the 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  commonly 
known  as  Bess  of  Hardwick.  Another 
characteristic  of  Hardwick  Hall 
which,  earlier  though  it  be,  it  shares 
with  the  Jacobean  houses  of  Brams- 
hill,  near  Winchfield  in  Hampshire 
(page  43),  and  Claverton  in  Somerset 
(facing  page  48),  is  the  lowering  of 
the  pitch  of  the  roof  and  the  masking 
of  it  behind  horizontal  parapeted  walls.  How  serious  a  loss  assthetically 
is  this  diminution  of  the  roof  will  be  realised  best  by  comparing  the 
views  of  Hardwick  Hall  or  Wootton  Lodge  (page  54)  with  such  gabled 
structures  as  Bibury  Court  (page  45)  and  Aldington  Manor  (page  46), 
both  in  Gloucestershire,  or  Berwick  St.  Leonard  in  Wiltshire  (page  47), 
or  Cote  House  in  Oxfordshire  (page  49).  It  is  more  than  mere 
irregularity  of  plan  and  of  grouping — though  these  features  are  no 
doubt  exceedingly  valuable  —  that  makes  these  four  last-named  so 
picturesque  as  they  are.  That  it  is  due  also 
to  the  traditional  predominance  of  the  roofs, 
will  be  realised  if  one  pictures  what  they 
would  look  like,  deprived  of  their  gables  and 
with  their  walls  heightened  to  a  uniform 
horizontal  level  all  round. 

Many  buildings  of  the  period,  notably  such 
as  Snitterton  Hall,  near  Matlock  (page  50), 

Ablington  Manor,  Berwick  St.  Leonard  and 
Bibury  Court,  might  well  pass  for  late  Gothic 
structures,  not  later  than  the  first  quarter  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  but  that  the  contem¬ 
porary  classic  taste  is  in  evidence  in  their 
doorways  or  porches.  The  same  influence  is 
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present  in  Water  Eaton  Manor 
House  (page  51),  not  only  in  the 
porch,  but  in  other  details  like 
pediments  and  the  not  less  charac¬ 
teristic  kneelers  at  the  lower 
extremities  of  the  gables.  This 
house,  dated  1 585,  has  for  some 
years  past  been  the  home  of  the 
eminent  architect,  Mr.  G.  F. 

Bodley,  whose  lamented  death 
occurred  as  recently  as  in  the 
autumn  of  1907. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  how 
admirably  simple  and  restrained, 
for  the  most  part,  are  the  ornamental  details  of  all  these  buildings  ;  but,  in 
respect  of  one  portion  of  the  exterior,  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  builders 
did  indulge  in  a  certain  amount  of  licence,  and  that  was  the  parapet. 
Its  history  goes  back,  through  that  of  battlementing,  upwards  of  four 
hundred  years,  to  the  time  of  King  Stephen.  By  the  close  of  the  latter’s 
war  of  usurpation  the  face  of  the  country  had  been  made  to  bristle  with 
fortified  castles  ;  every  powerful  baron  entrenched  against,  and  became 
a  menace  to,  his  neighbour  or  to  the  government.  But,  when  Henry  II. 
came  to  the  throne,  he  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  this  turbulent  state 
of  things  ;  and  so,  in  1156,  it  was  expressly  forbidden  thenceforward  to 
crenellate  a  building  except  by  licence  from  the  Crown.  Thus  restricted, 
battlements  gradually  lost  their  originally  warlike  significance,  and  had, 
years  before  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  become  transformed  into 

a  harmless  architectural  decoration.  In 
her  days,  then,  battlements  had  come  to 
be  quite  antiquated,  and,  notwithstanding 
they  do  appear  occasionally  (as  at  Snitterton 
Hall  and  Bibury  Court),  both  in  Elizabeth’s 
reign  and  in  the  two  succeeding  reigns 
(as,  for  instance,  at  Chastleton  in  1614),  it 
is  clear  that  they  were  already  doomed 
to  extinction.  At  Hardwick  Hall  there 
are  no  battlements  proper,  but  the  spiked 
ornaments,  which  occur  at  regular  intervals 
along  the  enclosure  wall,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  faint  reminiscence  of  traditional 
merlons.  A  sort  of  strap  ornament  in 
stone,  with  the  Countess’  coronet  and  her 
initials  E.  S.  surmount  the  projecting  bays 
at  Hardwick.  Further  varieties  occur  over 
the  bays  at  Berwick  St.  Leonard  and 
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Claverton,  and  a  highly  fantastic 
ornament  of  the  same  sort  crowns 
the  bow  window  and  central 
portion  of  the  facade  at  Brams- 
hill,  near  Winchfield,  in  Hamp¬ 
shire  (page  43) .  This  last-named 
house,  built  by  Lord  Zouche  in 
the  early  years  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  has  been  declared 
to  be  one  of  the  most  striking 
Jacobean  mansions  in  England. 

The  balustrade  that  crowns  the 
main  block  at  Hardwick  is  pos¬ 
sibly  an  addition  ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  its  exclusive  employment 
at  Wootton  Lodge,  Staffordshire 
(page  54),  built  for  Sir  Richard 
Fleetwood,  whose  arms  appear  over  the  central  doorway,  marks  a  still 
further  stage  of  departure  from  ancient  tradition.  This  house  is  said 
to  have  been  designed  by  Inigo  Jones,  the  most  fashionable  architect  of 
his  time. 

Next,  in  considering  brickwork,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  one  of 
the  most  vital  distinctions  between  old  and  new  is  the  difference  in  the 
unit  of  the  brick  itself.  For  anciently  bricks  were  long,  averaging  only 
about  1  ^  inches  to  2  inches  in  height,  which  means  that  they  worked 
out  at  nearly  six  courses  to  the  foot,  as  compared  with  modern  gauge 
bricks,  which  average  four  courses  to  the  foot.  The  amount  of  brick¬ 
layer’s  labour  is  thus  reduced  by  almost  one  third,  but  at  the  sacrifice 

of  all  the  sesthetic  scaling  value 
afforded  by  the  narrow  horizontal 
bands  of  ancient  brickwork. 

It  is  said  that,  previously  to  the 
coming  of  Dutch  William  in  1689, 
Flemish  bond  was  unknown  in  this 
country.  The  difference  between 
the  two  is  that,  whereas  English 
bond  consists  of  one  course  all  of 
headers  and  the  next  all  of  stretchers, 
and  so  on  alternately,  in  Flemish 
bond  every  course  is  composed  alike 
of  alternate  headers  and  stretchers. 
Of  the  stately  house  of  Layer 
Marney  Hall,  Essex,  built  circa 
rain-water  head  1 5 io  to  1530,  the  towers,  or  rather 

abbot’s  hospital,  guildford  gatehouse,  is  the  principal  portion 
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now  standing.  Another  view,  however,  from  the 
same  place  is  reproduced  (facing  page  49)  from  a 
drawing  made  by  Twopeny  in  1829.  It  shows 
ornamental  pattern-work  in  different  coloured  bricks. 

Some  of  the  detail  ornaments  of  the  gatehouse  towers 
are  of  terra-cotta.  Beside  this,  other  attempts,  as  at 
Hampton  Court  for  instance,  were  made  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  use  of  terra-cotta  after  the  Italian  manner, 
but  they  were  discontinued  after  1 540.  From  that 
time  onwards,  all  through  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.,  and  in  fact  until  its  recent  revival  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  terra-cotta  was  not  employed  in 
England.  For  insular  jealousy  was  so  strong  that  no 
Italian-born  workman  could  manage  to  settle  here 
and  to  obtain  employment,  except  perhaps  in  the 
seaport  town  of  Southampton  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

Such  moulding,  then,  or  shaping  as  might  be  required 

in  brickwork  had  to  be  effected  by  means  of  cutting  rain-water  head 
or  rubbing,  or,  at  the  most,  with  only  the  very  bramhall,  Cheshire 
simplest  of  moulds.  However,  stone  was  generally 
used  for  such  parts  as  quoins,  mullions,  and  copings — generally,  but  not 
always.  For  there  were  some  cases,  where,  either  by  deliberate  choice 
or  because  suitable  stone  was  not  forthcoming  (as  at  Sissinghurst  Castle 
in  Kent  ;  Eastbury  House,  Barking,  in  Essex  ;  and  Seckford  Hall,  near 
Woodbridge,  in  Suffolk),  brick  was  used  throughout  and  certain  details 
were  plastered  over  to  imitate  stone  masonry.  At  the  two  last-named 

this  device  was  carried  so  far  that 
the  transoms  of  the  windows  were 
executed  in  brick,  a  situation  struc¬ 
turally  unsuitable  and  producing 
results  so  unsound  that  an  accidental 
subsidence  of  the  ground  or  only  a 
slight  thrust  of  the  adjacent  parts 
from  the  perpendicular  was  enough 
to  displace  the  bricks. 

The  three  concluding  examples  are 
all  brick-built  houses,  with  stone  for 
quoins,  mullions,  and  parapets.  At 
Hollingbourne  Manor  House,  Kent 
(page  53),  an  Elizabethan  building 
dating  apparently  from  about  1565, 
the  not  very  common  shape  of  the 
gables  should  be  noted.  Instead  of  a 
rain-water  spout  hardwick  hall  point,  they  culminate  in  ornamental 
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finials  of  twisted-rope  pattern. 

These,  however,  in  every  in¬ 
stance  have  completely  perished 
down  to  the  summit  of  the 
gable  itself,  only  the  broken 
stumps  remaining  to  indicate 
what  the  originals  must  have 
been. 

Westwood  House,  near  Droit- 
wich,  Worcestershire  (facing 
page  52),  for  generations  the 
home  of  the  Packingtons,  is  an 
imposing  pile,  principally  of 
Jacobean  date.  It  is  planned 
as  a  solid  square  with  four 
diagonally  projecting  wings. 

The  lofty  pyramidal  roofs  at 
the  end  of  the  wings  enliven 
the  skyline  of  the  general  composition.  Here,  too,  in  the  apex  of  the 
main  gables,  as  well  as  repeatedly  in  the  parapet,  is  introduced  the 
heraldic  mullet,  a  device  founded  not,  as  at  first  sight  might  seem,  on  the 
form  of  stars  but  of  spur-rowels.  Doddington  Hall,  about  four  miles 
from  Lincoln  (facing  page  56),  is  another  typical  brick-built  house.  As 
shown  in  the  coloured  drawing,  the  roof  is  so  sunken  that  some  such 
device  as  is  provided  by  the  cupola  is  necessary  to  relieve  the  monotonous 
horizontal  line  of  the  parapet. 

The  chimneys  of  old  houses  constitute  another  and  a  highly  important 
feature.  In  this  respect,  since  there  was  no  precedent  to  copy  in  the 
southern  architecture  of  classic  Italy,  English  builders  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  were  compelled,  whether  they  would  or  not,  to 
fall  back  upon  the  resources  of  native  tradition,  modifying  its  forms  by 
the  aid  of  Flemish,  if  any  foreign,  influence.  The  net  result  was  the 
evolution  of  a  pronouncedly  un-Italian  type.  Indeed,  the  details  of  most 
Elizabethan  chimneys  are  so  very  like  Perpendicular  that  they  might 
well  be  assigned  to  the  late  Gothic  period.  However,  the  typical 
Gothic  chimney,  in  so  far  as  remaining  examples  enable  one  to  judge, 
was  something  far  other.  It  bore  the  clearest  evidence  of  having  been 
derived  from  the  louvre  of  the  hall  roof-ridge  ;  and,  as  such,  its  shaft,  or 
tun,  was  capped  by  a  conical  or  by  a  polygonal  pointed  cover,  while, 
to  make  the  analogy  to  a  lantern  more  complete,  the  outlets  for  the 
smoke  would  be  pierced  in  a  zone,  close  under  the  eaves  of  its  miniature 
roof.  Other  Gothic  chimneys,  of  somewhat  later  days,  were  fashioned 
like  embattled  turrets,  as  at  Great  Chalfield,  Wiltshire,  and  at  Layer 
Marney  (facing  page  49).  Out  of  this  variety,  again,  developed  the 
Elizabethan  chimney,  always  with  the  top  of  its  hollow  shaft  uncovered, 
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which  shows  that,  by  this  time,  the  notion  of  a  chimney  being  the 
same  as  a  lantern  had  been  relinquished. 

The  earlier  chimneys  occur  singly,  as  for  instance  at  Layer  Marney. 
But,  later  on,  with  the  increase  of  luxury  and  of  fireplace  accommodation, 
pairs  and  clustered  shafts  were  introduced.  These  would  not  be  engaged, 
as  a  rule,  all  the  way  up  the  shafts,  but  at  the  base  and  capping  only, 
a  method  which,  affording  mutual  support,  gives  a  greater  measure  of 
stability  than  belongs  to  solitary  shafts.  At  the  same  time,  it  opened  out 
the  fullest  scope  for  creative  design.  Square  shafts  would  commonly  be 
set  anglewise  to  the  base.  Another  form  was  that  which,  from  a  square, 
verged  into  an  octagonal  or  cylindrical  shaft.  They  would  be  crowned 
with  deeply  moulded  caps,  which  again  were  often  characteristically 
embellished  by  short  faceted  projections,  radiating,  like  a  spoke,  from  the 
angle.  Again,  the  sides  of  the  octagon  might  be  ornamented  with  sunk 
panels  or  be  themselves  of  concave  form  ;  while  cylindrical  shafts  would 
be  diapered  all  over  with  a  small  geometrical  pattern  or  be  twisted  like 
huge  ropes.  All  these  variations  are  exemplified  by  the  accompanying 
drawings  from  Langridge,  Hailing,  in  Kent  (above)  ;  Norman  Court, 
Hampshire  (above)  ;  Newport,  Essex  (page  48)  ;  and  Causeway, 
Redgwell,  in  the  same  county  (page  56).  The  last-named  example  com¬ 
prises  an  interesting  and  uncommon  addition  in  the  shape  of  ornaments 
like  knights  in  chess,  at  intervals  round  the  base. 

When  chimney-stacks  were  erected  against  an  outer  wall,  as  at  Pluckley, 
Kent  (page  12),  or  Brenchley  (page  23),  they  impart  a  satisfying  sense 
of  sturdy  support  like  buttresses.  The  last-named  specimen  illustrates 
a  picturesque  way  in  which  the  brickwork  was  often  treated,  to  wit,  as 
a  series  of  wedge-shaped  kneelers  tumbling  into  the  coping  where  it 
slopes  for  the  contraction  of  the  wide  chimney-place  up  toward  the  shaft. 
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Another  external  feature,  and  such  that 
no  authenticated  instances  of  it  prior  to 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  are 
known  to  exist,  is  the  lead  rain-water 
head  and  piping.  Among  these  the 
richest,  as  also  the  earliest,  examples  are 
at  Haddon  Hall  in  Derbyshire.  There 
may  be  seen  beautiful  devices,  like  the 
tracery  of  Gothic  wheel-windows,  exe¬ 
cuted  in  pierced  lead,  shown  up  against 
the  shadowy  recesses  of  an  inner  casing 
(pages  14,  16  and  21)  ;  but  the  majority 
of  examples  of  the  period  were  of  cast 
lead.  Other  methods  of  ornamentation 
were  scratching  the  surface  in  patterns 
and  covering  the  parts  with  bright 
solder,  as,  for  example  at  Knole  (pages 
30  and  40)  ;  and  painting,  which  was 
used  with  excellent  effect  at  the  Bodleian 
Library  and  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford. 

At  Guildford  (page  42)  are  crestings, 
leaden  versions  of  strap  ornament  in 
contemporary  architecture.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  art  of  plumbing 
was  exceedingly  conservative  ;  so  that,  long  after  Gothic  had  gone  out 
of  fashion  in  other  materials,  lead  rain-water  heads  continued  to  be 
shaped  like  the  embattled  and  bastioned  walls  of  mediaeval  castles,  or  like 
the  cut-waters  on  the  piers  of  mediaeval  bridges.  It  should  be  observed, 
by  the  way,  that  all  the  earliest  lead  pipes  are  rectagonal  in  plan,  a 
system  not  only  picturesque,  but  also  practical  ;  for,  in  case  of  frost, 
square  pipes  can  expand  with  pressure  ;  whereas  cylindrical  ones  are 
only  too  liable  to  burst. 

An  important  factor  in  the  decoration  of  rain-water  heads  is  heraldry, 
which,  quite  apart  from  its  ornamental  properties,  is  often  a  valuable  help 
towards  determining  the  date  of  old  work.  A  few  words,  then,  may  be 
said  concerning  such  heraldic  details  as  occur  in  the  examples  here 
illustrated.  Some  of  them  it  is  sufficient  merely  to  name,  e.g.,  the  lion, 
or  rather  leopard,  of  England  ;  the  Tudor  rose  ;  the  badge  of  the  Garter, 
introduced  in  the  lead-work  at  Windsor  (page  28),  Knole  (page  40), 
and  Hatfield  (page  42)  ;  the  portcullis  of  the  Beaufort  and  Tudor 
families,  occurring  in  the  Bramhall  example  (page  44)  ;  and  the  fleur- 
de-lys,  assumed  by  Edward  III.,  in  token  of  his  claiming  the  crown  of 
France,  and  afterwards  borne  by  every  successive  English  sovereign  down 
to  the  year  1801,  a  device  to  be  noted  in  the  examples  from  Windsor 
(page  28),  Winchester  (page  24),  and  Haddon  (page  21).  The  pome¬ 
granate  badge,  appropriated  by  Spanish  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  upon 
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the  conquest  of  Granada,  in  1491-92,  was  brought  into  England  on  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  their  daughter,  Catharine  of  Aragon,  with 
Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  heir  of  Henry  VII.,  in  1501,  and  thence¬ 
forward  enjoyed  continuous  favour  until  the  repudiation  of  Queen 
Catharine  by  her  second  husband,  Henry  VIII.  Nor  was  the  pome¬ 
granate  ever  re-adopted  in  this  country,  except  during  the  brief  reign  of 
Catharine’s  daughter,  Queen  Mary,  i.e.,  from  1553—1558.  To  this  period, 
then,  it  is  morally  certain  that  the  rain-water  head  from  Dome  Alley, 
Winchester  (page  24),  with  the  pomegranate  upon  the  socket,  should 
be  assigned.  For  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  a  badge,  identified  as 
this  was  with  Catholic  Spain,  in  the  persons  of  Queen  Catharine  and 
King  Philip,  in  short  with  all  that  was  most  antagonistic  to  the  cause 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  could  have  been  admitted  to  figure  upon  any  object 
produced  after  the  accession  of  Anne’s  daughter,  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Among  the  armorial  devices  in  the  lead-work  at  Haddon  (pages  14  and  16), 
the  peacock  in  his  pride  is  the  crest  of  the  Manners  family,  while  the 
Vernons  are  represented  by  the  head  of  a  boar  (in  Latin  verres)  erased. 
The  shield  harry,  occurring  upon  a  lead  socket  (page  21)  commemorates 
an  early  marriage  uniting  the  Vernons  with  the  Pembrugges  ;  while 
another  example,  not  here  illustrated,  with  a  shield,  charged  with  three 
lozenges  in  fesse,  the  coat  armour  of  the  Montagus,  cannot  for  an  analo¬ 
gous  reason  have  been  executed  prior  to  the  year  1628.  At  Knole  the 


argent  leopards  rampant  and  the  initials  T.D.  signify  the  work  of  Thomas 
Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset  (page  40).  At  Hatfield  House,  completed  in 
1 61 1,  the  leadwork  (page  42)  bearing  the  date  1610  is  shown  to  be 
contemporaneous  with  the  building  itself,  and  exhibits  accordingly  lions 
ermine  for  supporters  and  for  crest  a  sheaf  of  arrows  in  saltire  surmounted 
by  a  morion,  the  armorial  insignia  of  Robert  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
who  caused  the  house  to  be  erected.  And  lastly,  at  the  Hospital  at 
Guildford  the  rain-water  head  (page  42),  with  initials  T.A.,  together 
with  the  arms  of  the  see  of  Canterbury  impaling  his  paternal  arms, 
indicate  the  founder,  Thomas  Abbot,  who  held  the  Archbishopric  from 
1610  to  1633. 

It  would  have  been  in  order  here  to  speak  of  old  houses  in  relation 
to  their  gardens  and  immediate  surroundings.  But  space  does  not  admit 
of  more  than  a  passing  reference  to  Powis  Castle,  near  Welshpool  (facing 
page  58),  with  its  magnificent  flights  of  outside  steps,  occasioned  by 
the  precipitous  nature  of  the  site.  And  again,  a  sudden  drop  in  the 
levels  of  the  garden  at  Mayfield  Hall,  Staffordshire  (page  57),  has 
been  obviated  in  a  most  ingenious  manner,  with  picturesque  stone  steps. 
They  rise  convex  from  the  base  to  half  way  up,  and  thence,  beyond  the 
face  of  the  wall,  to  the  top,  reversed  or  concave,  like  an  amphitheatre. 
In  plan  they  work  out  as  a  series  of  nine  concentric  circles ;  the  total 
diameter  being  18  feet  6  inches ;  the  total  height  of  the  rise  to  the  upper 
level,  10  feet.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  round  buttress  on  the  left 
is  a  later  addition,  necessitated  by  the  roots  of  an  immense  yew-tree  on 
the  top  of  the  terrace  having  spread  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  displaced 
the  masonry  of  the  wall.  This  arrangement  of  a  twofold  flight  of  steps 
is  sufficiently  rare.  At  Newton  Ferrers,  in  Cornwall,  there  are  terraces 
connected  by  similar  convex  steps,  but  no  concave  steps  corresponding  to 
those  at  Mayfield.  As  to  the  age  of  the  latter,  one  can  only  say  that 
the  house  to  which  they  belong  dates  back  at  least  to  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  as  the  date  1605  with  the  initials  A.L.  and  I.L. — the  place 
being  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Lee  family — cut  on  some  of  the 
panelling  upstairs,  shows.  The  steps  are  undoubtedly  ancient,  but 
whether  they  are  actually  coeval  with  the  house  it  is  not  possible  to  tell. 
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III.-INTERIORS. 


.  ma*n  door  in  houses  of  early  type  opened  directly 
into  the  hall-place,  which  served  at  once  for  living, 
eating,  and  sleeping  in  by  the  master  and  his  family. 
Later,  for  the  exclusion  of  draughts  from  the  front 
door,  the  adjacent  end  of  the  hall  came  to  be  divided 
off  by  a  “  spere  or  screen,  forming  a  narrow  lobby. 
This  arrangement  still  survives  in  college  halls  at  the 
Universities  and  at  the  older  among  school  foundations. 
There  the  hall  opens  on  to  one  side  of  the  passage,  and  the  kitchens  and 
scullery  on  to  the  other. 


The  hall-screen  would,  in  the  houses  of  the  well-to-do,  be  utilised  for  the 
support  of  a  minstrel  gallery,  and  would  be  made  an  ornamental  feature 
with  panelling  and  carving.  This  wainscot  panelling  would  be  carried 
all  round  the  walls  as  a  sort  of  lining  ;  -but  it  was  not  necessarily  a 
fixture,  part  and  parcel  of  the  house  itself.  Rather  it  was  reckoned 
among  the  movable  fittings.  Hence,  in  the  division  of  property  after  a 
death,  the  panelling  would  sometimes  pass  by  bequest  to  some  one  other 
than  the  inheritor  of  the  house,  and 


would  accordingly  be  taken  down  and 
set  up  elsewhere.  Thus,  probably,  is 
to  be  accounted  for  the  patched  and 
ill-fitting  aspect  which  may  sometimes 
be  remarked  in  old  wainscotting  ;  as, 
for  instance,  in  one  of  the  rooms  at 
Crowhurst  Place,  Surrey. 

Two  panels  from  Layer  Marney 
Hall  belong  to  the  early  years  of 
Henry  VIII.’s  reign.  One  of  them 
is  carved  in  a  reticulated  pattern 
(on  this  page)  ;  the  other,  of  more 
familiar  form  (page  60),  exhibits, 
between  details  of  vine  ornament,  a 
moulded  scroll.  The  ogival  outline 
of  the  latter  warrants  the  supposition 
that  this  particular  type  of  ornament 
is  allied  to,  if  not  directly  derived 
from,  the  simplest  variety  of  linen¬ 
fold,  divided  down  the  middle  with 
one  arris  only.  Of  all  forms  of 
panelling  the  favourite  for  upwards 
of  a  hundred  years  previously  to  the 
accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  had 
been  the  linen-fold  pattern.  It  is  so 
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named  from  a  certain  accidental  resemblance  which,  once  noticed,  was 
eagerly  seized  upon  and  exaggerated,  especially  in  the  latest  phase  of 
Gothic.  The  example  from  Costessey  Hall,  Norfolk  (on  this  page),, 
shows  the  deliberate  elaboration  of  the  motif  of  folds  or  scrolls.  Its 
date  is  about  1535.  A  wainscot  of  linen-panelling,  very  similar  in 
treatment,  and  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Reading  Abbey,  lines 
the  hall  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  completely  satisfactory  form  of 
ornament  for  the  purpose.  Nothing  could  display  a  more  effective  nor 
more  charming  contrast  of  light  and  shadow  than 
its  ridged  surface  offers,  while  the  austerity  of 
the  straight  vertical  lines,  which  occupy  the 
main  area  of  the  panel,  provides  an  excellent 
foil  to  the  richness  of  the  ornamental  cutting 
at  the  extremities. 

An  illustration  of  a  room,  wainscotted  with  linen 
panels,  in  the  Old  Parsonage  at  Brenchley, 

Kent,  is  reproduced  from  a  drawing  of 
Twopeny’s  (opposite).  Over  one  of  the  doors 

the  date  1573  is  cut,  indicating,  no  doubt,  the 
year  in  which  the  panelling  was  made  up  into 
its  present  form,  with  Renaissance  carved  frieze 
and  pilasters  ;  for  the  actual  panels  themselves  oak  panel,  rumwooD' 
must  be  some  fifty  years  older.  Notwith-  court,  langley,  kent 
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standing,  in  debased  fashion  linen  panels  lingered  on  throughout  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  an  example  from  the  late 
Elizabethan  house  of  Rumwood  Court  (page  60)  testifies,  and  down  to 
about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  ;  but 
by  that  time  they  had 
reached  such  a  pitch  of 
insipid  degeneracy  as  to 
be  scarcely  recognisable. 

Panels  of  this  description 


occur  in  the  great  door  of 
Abbot’s  Hospital  at  Guild¬ 
ford,  founded  in  1619. 

The  oak  parlour  in  the 
Manor  House  at  Upton 
Grey  (page  63)  is  an 
example  of  plain  recta- 
gonal  panelling,  with 
simply  moulded  stiles  and 
rails,  carried  right  up  to 
the  ceiling.  A  Renaissance 
feature,  in  the  shape  of  the 
dentilled  cornice,  will  be 
noticed.  Other  plain 
panelling  is  that  in  the 
long  gallery  at  Powis 
Castle  (page  67).  Here, 
however,  it  is  carried  up  iron  lock — front  and  back  view 
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only  to  a  certain  height,  stopping  short  of  the 
frieze.  Galleries  like  this,  being,  as  a  rule, 
upper  rooms  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
house,  were  introduced  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  constitute  a  special  feature  of 
hers  and  the  succeeding  reigns.  A  considerable 
number  of  instances  still  exist,  as  at  Haddon 
Hall  and  Hardwick,  at  Chastleton  and  Knole, 
and  at  Parham  in  Sussex  and  Aston  Hall, 
Birmingham. 

The  door  on  this  page  is  a  typical  example  oi 
Jacobean  wood-work.  So  fine  are  its  propor¬ 
tions  that  it  may  be  well  to  give  the  exact 
dimensions,  viz.,  6  feet  4  inches  high  by 
3  feet  1  inch  wide.  The  middle  rail,  mould¬ 
ings  included,  is  5J  inches  broad  ;  the  smaller 
ones,  as  also  the  frames  of  the  rectagonal 
panel  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  and  lower 
divisions,  3  inches  broad.  The  door  originally  belonged  to  Lodge, 
Lynsted,  Kent,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Roper  family  ;  but  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  ot  the  house  being 
pulled  down,  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  it  was  taken  thence  and 
utilised  in  the  village  inn,  where  it 
stands  to  this  day. 

Though  hung  in  a  modern  frame, 
the  above  door  still  retains  both  its 
old  hinges  complete.  The  latter 
belong  to  the  well-known  type, 
locally  called,  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  “  cock’s  head,”  “  dragon’s 
head,”  and  “  serpent  ”  hinges.  One, 
from  Oxfordshire  (page  61),  illus¬ 
trates  the  most  ordinary  form. 

Another,  from  Kent  (page  61),  is  a 
fine  example,  having  an  extra  detail, 
not  too  commonly  occurring,  viz., 
horizontally  projecting  ornaments  on 
either  side  of  the  centre  ;  also  it  is 
of  unusual  length,  exceeding  9  inches. 

Another,  from  Oxfordshire  too 
(page  61),  is  a  rarer  and  older 
example  ;  its  cusped  terminations 
clearly  denoting  the  survival  of  Gothic 
tradition.  From  their  suggestive  panelled  door  lynsted,  kent 
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shape  such  hinges 
are  sometimes 
popularly  named 
“frog”  hinges.  A 
hinge,  1 inches 
long,  from  Crew 
Hall,  Cheshire 
(page  6 1 ) ,  is  of 
the  variety  known 
as  an  H  hinge. 

A  key-scutcheon 
and  two  latches 
from  Malmes¬ 
bury,  in  Wiltshire 
(page  62),  illus¬ 
trate  effective 
traditional  treat¬ 
ment  of  iron  door 
furniture. 

In  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  lock  (page 
61)  the  traditional 
element  is  very  strong, 
overlaid  ornament  along 


GLAZING 


In 

the 


GLAZING 


fact,  but  for  the  strip  of  pierced  and 
outer  edge,  consisting  of  a  Renaissance 

baluster  between 
a  pair  of  dolphins 
(these  ornaments, 
curiously  enough, 
always  occur,  as 
here,  turned  side¬ 
ways),  the  whole 
might  have  been 
pronounced  a  per¬ 
fect  specimen  of 
late  Gothic  de¬ 
sign.  The  middle 
one  of  the  three 
cross-straps  turns 
on  a  pivot,  and 
hides  a  second 
keyhole.  The 
drawing  of  the 
reverse  shows  how 
thoughtfully  and 
how  decoratively 
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the  minutest  details,  even  down  to  the  nuts,  are  treated.  This  lock 
was  purchased  in  Lynsted,  but,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  county, 
another,  almost  the  precise  counterpart  of  it,  may  yet  be  seen  on 
a  door  at  the  dais  end  of  the  great  hall  at  Penshurst  Place.  It 
may,  therefore,  fairly  be  pronounced  to  be  of  Kentish  provenance. 

And,  next,  as  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  windows.  Of 
stained  glass  in  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  period  there  is  none 
of  any  account,  for  the 
mediaeval  art,  consecrated 
as  it  was  primarily  to  the 
service  of  the  Church,  re¬ 
ceived  for  all  intents  and 
purposes  its  death-warrant 
in  the  Reformation. 
Thenceforward,  although 
there  might  be  an  occasional 
demand  still  for  armorial 
subjects  for  domestic  pur- 
portion  of  ceiling,  layer  marney  hall  poses,  no  such  magnificent 
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series  of  heraldic  glass  as  the  Perpendicular  windows  at  Ockwells,  in 
Berkshire,  was  ever  produced.  In  the  larger  number  of  cases  small 
squares  or  diamond  panes,  as  at  Brenchley  Parsonage  (facing  page  60), 
would  be  employed.  Much  ingenuity,  however,  was  exercised  in 
devising  different  designs  in  ornamental  lead  glazing  with  plain  glass. 
These,  for  the  most  part,  took  the  form  of  severely  geometrical  patterns. 
Nine  specimens,  gathered  from  various  sources,  are  here  reproduced 
(page  64). 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  lead  lines  in  all  genuine  old  work  are  narrow, 
as  compared  with  modern  work  ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  leaded  panels 
were  attached  by  the  edge  invariably  to  the  outside  of  the  casement. 
This  is  a  plan  which,  some  might  think,  must  have  afforded  little  or  no 
safeguard  against  intrusion.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
casement  did  not  consist  merely  of  an  open  rectagonal  frame.  It  would 
be  fortified  by  transverse  saddle-bars,  to  which  the  leaded  panel  itself 
would  be  fastened  at  intervals  on  the  inside  by  metal  straps  or  wires. 
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The  artistry  of  the  blacksmith  revelled  in  beautifying  each  of  the 
necessary  mechanical  fittings,  such  as  the  springs,  the  long  stay-hooks, 
and  the  catches  with  their  guards.  Endless  varieties  of  these  homely 
contrivances,  in  pierced  and  wrought  iron,  are  to  be  found  in  old- 
fashioned  houses  where  they  have  not  been  improved  away  for  modern 
sash-windows. 

In  the  matter  of  plaster-work  for  friezes  and  ceilings,  the  latter  especially, 
native  craftsmen  had  to  weigh  well  and  carefully  the  choice  between  two 
alternatives.  They  might,  on  the  one  hand,  adopt  the  methods  of  the 
south,  where  the  reasonable  aim  is  to  obtain  a  cool  and  refreshing  refuge 
from  the  blazing  sunshine.  Such  an  end  is  served  by  the  Italian  practice 
of  coffering  ceilings  with  deep  and  shadowy  cavities  to  absorb  and 
exhaust  the  light  as  much  as  possible.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  since  in 
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northern  latitudes  the  ceiling  is  about  the  least  illuminated  surface  in  a 
room,  they  might  adopt  the  other  alternative,  and  make  the  most  of  the 
light  available  by  diffusing  and  irradiating  it.  The  latter  was,  in  fact, 
the-iplan  which  English  plasterers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  did  follow  ;  and  that  is  why  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  ceilings 
afford  so  peculiarly  appropriate  and  attractive  a  decoration  as  they  do. 
Their  surfaces  are,  for  the  most  part,  free  from  hard  and  sharply  defined 
projections  and  undercut  modellings  ;  but  are  distinguished  rather  for 
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softness  and  delicacy  of  low  relief  patterns,  very  slightly  concave  in 
section,  with  outlines  melting  tenderly  away  into  the  background,  and 
affording  thus  the  most  charming  field  for  the  ever-varying  play  of  lights 
and  cross-lights.  Such  is  the  English  ideal  of  plaster-work  as  evoked  by 
the  necessities  of  place  and  climate  and  as  exemplified  in  the  waggon-vaulted 
ceiling  at  Chastleton  (page  66)  ;  in  the  gallery  already  noticed,  at  Powis 
Castle  (page  67),  and,  although  perhaps  in  a  less  notable  degree,  in  the 
favourite  geometrical  devices  of  simple  mouldings  like  that  at  Layer 
Marney  (page  66). 

With  Mr.  Clifford’s  excellent  drawings  to  refer  to,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enlarge  upon  the  qualities  which  have  made  the  great  frieze  of  coloured 
plaster  at  Hardwick  Hall  (facing  page  64)  justly  famous.  Simple 
silhouetting  of  the  component  parts,  all  overlapping  of  detail  being 
avoided  as  much  as  any  illusion  of  perspective  or  planes  of  receding 
distance  ;  these  are  among  the  factors  that  go  to  the  making  of  this 
decorative  masterpiece.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  Royal  Arms  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  set  within  a  frame  of  German  strap-ornament,  occupy 
a  position  of  honour  over  the  fireplace  in  the  Presence  Chamber. 
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The  house  named  Plas  Mawr,  t.e..  Great  Mansion,  built  at  Conway  for 
Robert  Wynne,  is  a  valuable  museum  of  Elizabethan  plaster-work 
on  ceiling,  wall  and  chimney-breast.  Two  examples  are  illustrated, 
respectively  from  the  Banqueting  Hall  and  from  the  Reception  Room 
(page  65).  The  latter  exhibits  a  fairly  simple  decoration  ;  but  the 
former  is  elaborate,  the  plaster  decoration  running  from  the  mantel¬ 
shelf  right  up  to  the  cornice.  The  composition,  imposing  as  it  is,  might 
have  been  more  organic  had  the  side  pilasters  been  carried  down  to  meet 
the  corresponding  returns  of  the  mantelshelf,  instead  of  being  interrupted 
by  a  pair  of  square  blocks,  which,  notwithstanding  the  heraldic  lions 
upon  them,  spoil  the  unity  of  the  design.  The  central  coat  of  arms  and 
initials  R.W.  are  those  of  the  owner  ;  and  the  work  itself  is  dated  1580. 
As  to  the  stone  fireplaces,  the  smaller  one  has  a  monolith  lintel ;  the 
other,  being  larger,  its  lintel  is  constructed  with  joggle  joints  on  account 
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of  its  longer  span.  The  corner 
brackets  or  shelves  in  the  outer  angles 
are  quite  in  accordance  with  the  local 
tradition  of  the  district. 

The  mantelpiece  illustrated  on  page 
68  belongs  to  the  room  in  the  old 
parsonage  at  Brenchley  (facing  page 
60).  As  may  be  clearly  seen,  over  the 
original  four-centred  stone  opening 
there  has  been  fitted  subsequently  an 
Elizabethan  wooden  mantel.  The 
opening  of  the  latter,  obtuse  angled, 
does  not  correspond  with  the  outline 
of  the  inner  arch,  and  the  panelling 
is  all  of  late  character.  To  the  left 
of  the  centre  is  a  device  of  trophies ; 
on  the  right  the  arms  of  Fane  quar¬ 
tering  those  of  Hendley,  and  the 
initials  E.F.  showing  it  to  be  the 
work  of  Elizabeth  Fane,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Hendley.  Her  second 
husband  was  George  Fane,  of  Badsell,  cast-iron  fire-dog  sussex 

surviving  whom,  she  resided  here  at 

Brenchley,  and  died  in  1596  aged  73.  The  four  other  fireplaces 
illustrated  all  have  rectagonal  openings.  Three  are  now  in  the  Victoria 

and  Albert  Museum,  and  all  show 
how  the  last  lingering  Gothic  was 
being  supplanted  by  overmastering 
Renaissance  fashions.  One  of  the 
mantels,  from  a  house,  circa  1600, 
at  Enfield  (page  69),  has  fairly  good 
traditional  mouldings  on  jambs  and 
lintel,  but  the  broad  frieze  along  the 
top,  with  monkeys,  birds,  fruits,  and 
strap-ornament,  is  purely  foreign  in 
inspiration.  Another  example  from 
the  same  house  (page  70)  is  framed 
round  with  carved  wood-work.  The 
stone  mantelpiece  from  the  “  Old 
Palace”  at  Bromley- by-Bow,  circa 
1606  (page  71),  is  still  more  definitely 
Renaissance.  The  delicate  rendering 
of  vine  scrolls  above  the  lintel  is  an 
excellent  specimen  of  its  kind.  Lastly, 
cast-iron  fire-dog  kent  the  carved  oak  mantel  (page  72) ,  from 
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Bexon,  Kent,  the  house  already 
described,  if  there  is  no  mistaking 
the  Jacobean  date,  1619,  upon  it, 
is  nevertheless  much  more  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  native  methods  of 
design  evolved  during  the  previous 
reign. 

The  rear  of  fireplace  openings  was 
frequently  lined  with  bricks,  laid 
herring-bone  wise,  a  method  being, 
it  is  said,  more  fire-resisting  than 
horizontal  courses.  Against  the 
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brick  back,  for  greater  durability  it  was  usual  to  set  a  cast-iron  fireback. 
Four  examples  of  the  latter,  all  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  are 
illustrated  on  page  73.  The  oldest  is  dated  1584.  The  ornament 
consists  of  an  eight-pointed  star-panel,  the  same  repeated  at  each  upper 
corner,  displaying,  for  crest,  a  hound  on  a  heraldic  torse,  encircled  by 
a  Renaissance  wreath.  Two  of  these  firebacks  exemplify  the  way  that 
the  mould  itself  would  be  made  up  on  occasions  by  the  aid  of  movable 
patterns  impressed  into  the  sand  or  clay  casting-bed.  One  is  inscribed, 
“  Made  in  Sussex  by  John  Harvo.”  It  bears  the  Queen’s  initials,  E.R., 
and  the  Royal  Arms  within  the  Garter  between  a  dragon  and  a  grey¬ 
hound,  Elizabeth’s  heraldic  supporters.  Thus,  much  is  produced  by 
a  set  model,  but  a  larger  sized  plate  being  required,  the  mould  was 
augmented  by  the  simple  device  of  enclosing  a  wing  on  either  side 
within  a  strung-bead  border,  the  same  stamp,  impressed  diagonally, 
making  a  rude  pattern  for  these  extra  panels. 

The  specimen  of  later  date,  believed  to  be 
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likewise  a  Sussex  casting, 
illustrates  still  more  strik¬ 
ingly  the  fortuitous  method 
of  building  up  a  pattern 
from  heterogeneous  stamps. 
The  edging  is  of  rope- 
twist,  impressed,  maybe, 
from  a  real  rope,  while  a 
fleur-de-lys  is  repeated  four 
times  in  radiating  direc¬ 
tions  and  twice  upright  by 
itself.  But  the  strangest 
caprice  of  all  is  the  bor¬ 
rowing  an  ordinary  fire-dog 
model,  twice  repeated,  to 
assist  in  eking  out  the 
composition. 

The  fireback,  dated  1649, 
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the  very  last  year  of  King  Charles  I., 
is  labelled  as  having  come  from 
Hertfordshire.  It  is  the  only  instance 
among  those  reproduced  of  a  fireback 
cast  entire  from  a  single  model. 
Another  casting  from  the  same  used 
to  be  in  the  museum  at  Canterbury, 
whence  it  has  been  removed  to  the 
newly-fitted  West  Gate  of  the  city. 
If  there  is  any  difference  between 
the  two,  it  is  that  the  bottom  part 
of  that  at  Canterbury  is  less  fire-worn 
than  that  of  the  other.  As  to  the 
design,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the 
thistle  of  Scotland  occupies,  as  is 
natural  enough  during  a  Stuart  reign, 
the  chief  place  above  the  grand 
heraldic  lion  ;  while  the  rose  for 
England  and  the  fleur-de-lys  for 
France  occupy  respectively  the  dexter  and  sinister,  whereas  in  the 
traditional  arms  the  dexter  quarter  is  always  that  assigned  to  the 
fleur-de-lys. 

In  front  of  the  fireback  would  stand  a  pair  of  fire-dogs,  or  andirons  (said 
to  be  a  corruption  of  the  French  landier ),  having  at  the  back  of  each  a 
horizontally  projecting  leg.  The  two,  placed  parallel  to  one  another 
on  the  hearth,  formed  rests  for  logs  of  fuel.  When  intended  for  kitchen 
use  the  uprights  are 
commonly  of 
wrought  iron,  and 
fitted  with  hooks  to 
hold  the  spit  in 
position  before  the 
fire.  These  were 
sometimes  called 
“  cobberts.”  But 
ornamental  andirons, 
to  which  category 
all  those  illustrated 

belong,  are,  with  one  exception,  without  hooks 
in  the  front,  and  are  moreover  cast,  with  a 
pattern  on  the  face  of  the  uprights.  The 
earliest,  assigned  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  to  a  Sussex  foundry,  is  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (page  74).  The 
other  dated  example,  1698,  at  Cobham  Hall, 
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Kent  (page  75),  shows  how  very  late  the  old  Gothic  traditions  survived. 
The  double-pointed  cusps  underneath  can  trace  back  their  origin  to 
long  before  the  Renaissance.  Moreover,  they  are  an  exact  counterpart 
of  the  ornamental  projections  under  the  legs  of  the  Jacobean  X  chairs 
at  Knole. 

The  wrought-iron  basket  grate  at  Haddon  Hall  (page  76)  is  of  traditional 
smith’s  work,  and  such  that  makes  it  difficult  to  assign  a  definite  date 
to  it.  However,  it  can  scarcely  be  later  than  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  might  even  be  a  century  older.  In  any  event 
it  is  interesting,  as  an  early  design  of  grate  for  coal  fuel. 

In  farmhouses  and  also  in  country  inns,  which  in  old  days  were  not  mere 
drink-shops,  but  convenient  places  for  travellers  and  temporary  residents 
to  stay  at,  the  chimney-piece  of  the  public  room  would  be  fitted  with 
a  spit-rack.  Quaintly  shaped  in  wood,  and  sometimes  ornamented  in 
addition  with  simple  carving,  these  racks,  part  of  the  structural  fittings 
of  the  room,  would  extend  to  the  ceiling  and  downward  to  below  the 
mantelshelf.  An  example,  possibly  belonging  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  still  exists  in  the  “  Greyhound  ”  Inn  at  Ewelme, 
Oxfordshire  (page  76).  A  later  one,  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  in  the 
village  inn  by  the  churchyard  at  Shutford,  near  Banbury  ;  and  another  is 
figured  by  Miss  Jekyll,  from  a  farmhouse,  in  “  Old  West  Surrey.” 

An  immemorial  accessory  of  the  old-fashioned  fireplace  is  the  wrought- 
iron  chimney  -  crane,  a 
utilitarian  object,  in  the 
beautifying  of  which  the 
smith  was  wont  often  to 
display  extraordinarily  re¬ 
sourceful  fancy.  The  two 
specimens  here  reproduced 
(page  77),  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth,  or  perhaps  early 
eighteenth,  century,  exem¬ 
plify,  firstly,  a  simple  variety, 
with  two  movements,  and, 
secondly,  a  more  elaborate 
variety,  with  three  move¬ 
ments.  The  former,  its 
quadrant  fitted  with  buttons 
for  securing  the  lever  at  the 
requisite  elevation,  came 
from  Cranbrook,  Kent,  and 
is  now  at  the  “  Mermaid  ” 

Inn,  Rye.  The  second,  its 
lever  working  on  a  ratchet, 
and  the  whole  mechanism 
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capable  of  sliding  backwards  and  forwards  by  means  of  a  wheel  at 
the  top,  appears,  to  judge  from  the  number  of  kindred  examples 
exhibited  in  the  Museum  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  to  be  a  typical  West 
Suffolk  instance. 

Lastly,  the  trivet  (page  78)  with  its  handsomely  perforated  brass 
ornamant,  depicting  a  stag-hunt,  affords  a  good  example  of  reasonable 
design,  free  from  the  very  least  affectation  of  Renaissance.  According  to 
the  costume  of  the  huntsman,  it  should  belong  to  a  date  not  subsequent 
to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  brought  from 
Gloucestershire,  where,  or  in  some  neighbouring  county,  it  was,  in  all 
likelihood,  produced. 

In  regard  to  staircases,  a  decided  advance  towards  practical  convenience 
took  place  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Anciently  the  usual  form  of 
staircase,  where  there  was  one  at  all,  consisted  of  stone  steps  turning  on  a 
newel,  hence,  on  account  of  its  winding,  called  a  “  vyse 
(French  vice).  But  perhaps  the  commonest  form  was  little 
better  than  a  ladder.  Some  rudely  picturesque  stairs  in  old 
church  towers  exist  which  are  made  by  lengths  of  timber  of 
triangular  section  (produced  by  sawing  square  blocks  through 
from  corner  to  corner)  fixed  with  the  sloping  side  to  the 
sloping  carriage  piece,  the  other  sides  of  the  triangle  forming 
the  rises  and  treads.  This  primitive  method  no  doubt 
answered  its  purpose,  but  was  far  from  economical  of  the 
timber.  The  old  English  name  for  a  flight  of  steps,  as  distinct 
from  circular  newel-stairs,  was  “  grysse  ”  or  “  gerrics  ”  ;  hence 

some,  instancing  the  so-called 
Grecian  steps  at  Lincoln,  have 
supposed  the  word  to  be  derived 
from  Greece.  It  is,  of  course, 
nothing  but  a  corruption  of  the 
Latin  gressus,  meaning  literally  a 
step  or  steps. 

Among  the  points  worth  noting 
about  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
staircases,  are,  firstly,  the  plan, 
viz.,  they  rise  generally  round 
the  sides  of  a  square  well  ;  and, 
secondly,  not  only  are  the  treads, 
as  compared  with  modern  steps, 
lower  and  wider — a  thing  always 
desirable — but  also  they  are  sub¬ 
divided  by  landing-stages  into 
a  number  of  short  flights.  A 
newel-post  and  balustrade  further  point  is  that  the  newel- 

claverton,  somerset  posts  are  massive  and  really  give 
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the  impression  of  framing  and  holding  the  whole  staircase  together  in  a 
structural  way  in  which  modern  examples  are  generally  lacking.  The 
hand-rail  too  is  no  mere  light  rod,  but  an  important  feature,  of  substantial 
depth  and  often  handsomely  moulded. 

The  above  remarks  are  illustrated  by  the  staircases  respectively  at  the 
Manor  House,  Upton  Grey  (page  79),  and  at  Yaverland,  Isle  of  Wight 
(page  79).  The  simple  treatment  of  turned  balusters  and  square  newels 
terminating  in  a  ball,  an  acorn,  or  other  plain  and  unpretending  device, 
is  to  be  noted  as  typical  of  the  period. 

The  staircase  at  Godington,  Kent  (page  81),  is  noticeable  for  the  treatment 
of  the  balustering,  each  division  of  which  is  subdivided  horizontally, 
making  two  triangles,  the  upper  one  a  range  of  balusters 
graduated  down  to  a  diminutive  height,  upon  a  solid  triangular 
panel  underneath.  For  the  rest,  the  whole  staircase  is  very 
ornate,  and  an  instance  of  the  bad  influence  of  German 
pattern-books,  rendering  so  unintelligent  a  version  of  Italian 

work  as  to  amount  almost  to  a 
caricature,  void  of  grace  or  refine¬ 
ment,  especially  in  the  treatment 
of  the  human  figure.  The  down¬ 
ward  taper  of  the  uprights  is 
another  symptom  of  late  German 
Renaissance.  The  same  feature 
appears  also  in  the  staircase  at 
Claverton  (page  80),  where  the 
balustrade  is  made  like  an  arcade 
of  semi-circular  arches,  and  in  a 
house  at  Canterbury  (page  82). 
Here,  indeed,  the  balusters  form 
not  an  arcade,  but  a  colonnade, 
yet  so  transmuted  that  the  baluster 
has  lost  all  trace  of  its  columnar 
origin  and  has  become  a  thin 
silhouette,  almost  flat,  but  for 
some  scanty  mouldings,  and  these, 
too,  so  ill  understood  that  the 
parts  that  encircle  the  shoulder 
are  given  the  form  of  a  horizontal 
panel.  The  attempt  to  adapt  the 
same  to  the  rake  of  the  stairs  results 
in  strange  distortion.  The  grand 
staircase  at  Blickling  Hall,  Nor¬ 
folk,  exhibits  a  somewhat  similar 
motif,  but  much  more  elaborate 
detail  and  proportions. 
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IV.— FURNITURE. 

O  one  who  has  studied  the  subject  of  mediaeval 
manners  and  customs  could  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
ceremonial  luxury  of  the  wealthier  classes  in  the 
matter  of  dress,  plate,  jewellery  and  other  minor 
ornaments — luxury  co-existing  together  with  what 
was,  judged  by  later  ideals,  a  very  rudimentary  standard 
of  comfort  in  the  matter  of  furniture.  By  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  these  conditions  had  become  greatly 
modified,  and  the  balance  between  the  two  extremes  of  useful  and 
ornamental  more  evenly  adjusted.  As  compared  with  modern  over¬ 
crowding,  however,  the  furniture  and  appointments  of  an  Elizabethan 
house  were  restricted  in  quantity,  and  comprised  none  but  objects  more 
or  less  directly  utilitarian. 

Not  only  in  her  reign  but  tor  upwards  of  fifty  years  after  her  death,  the  age 
of  oak  still  continued  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  a  sturdy,  substantial 
and  practical  type  prevailed.  As  in  timber-framed  house-building,  so  in 
the  construction  of  contemporary  furniture  there  are  no  more  nails 
admitted  than  absolutely  indispensable.  It  is  put  together  in  simple 
and  workmanlike  manner,  and  pegged  with  wooden  pins.  This  absence  of 
extraneous  metal  stabbing  into  the  flesh  and  tissues  of  the  wood  is  indeed 
one  of  the  secrets  of  the  durability  of  genuine  old  oak  furniture.  Else, 
with  the  poison  of  rust  eating  into  its  very  heart,  and  corroding  within 
it  continuously  for  centuries,  the  wood  must  have  been  burst  asunder 
and  have  perished  long  ago. 

As  to  form,  robust  and  virile  articulation  is  always  the  dominating  factor. 
Members  such  as  stiles  or  legs  are  continued  straight  through  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  framed 
together  horizontally 
with  rails  or  stretchers 
in  practical  fashion  that 
makes  them  far  stronger 
and  wear-resisting  than 
many  newer  productions 
that  long  age  has  not  yet 
tried.  The  Elizabethan 
and  Stuart  periods  were, 
happily,  free  from  such 
unnatural  freaks  as  the 
later  invention  of  cabriole 
legs,  so  named  from  their 
resemblance  to  the  legs 
of  running  or  jumping 
goats.  Whatever  may 
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be  said  for  the  elegance 
of  such  forms  when 
instinct  with  life  and 
movement,  it  is  certain 
that,  translated  into 
the  rigid  material  of 
wood,  and  that  cut,  as 
it  must  be,  through 
the  grain,  they  are 
really  as  unsound  struc¬ 
turally  as  they  always 
appear  to  be  wanting 
in  a  true  centre  of 
gravity.  It  will  be 
noted,  then,  that  in  the 
examples  illustrated,  none  of  the  essential  vertical  parts  are  curved  nor 
bulging,  but  straight.  Moreover,  the  ornament  is,  for  the  most  part, 
subordinated,  applied  for  the  emphasising  and  decorating  of  the  structure ; 
it  never  usurps  the  foremost  place  in  the  composition.  Thus  it  presents 
the  sharpest  contrast  to  the  triviality  of  subsequent  works,  which  were 

designed  rather  for  the 
display  of  their  orna¬ 
ment  or  of  the  costliness 
of  their  material. 

One  of  the  earliest 
items  of  furniture  was 
the  hutch  or  chest, 
which  served  at  once 
for  locker  (whether  for 
storage  or  travelling), 
seat  and  table.  It  is 
on  account  of  its  use 
for  the  last-named 
purpose  that  chest-lids 
are  traditionally  plain 
and  smooth,  as  distinct 
from  panelled.  The 
coffer  form,  having, 
that  is,  the  front  all 
in  one  slab,  preceded 
that  with  framed  and 
panelled  front,  which 
however  had  become 
almost  universal  by 
the  time  of  Queen 
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Elizabeth.  Both  the 
chests  shown  (pages  83 
and  84)  are  of  this  type, 
embellished  with  shallow 
carving. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the 
stiles  or  legs  at  the  ends 
are  prolonged  below  the 
body  of  the  chest,  for  the 
purpose,  no  doubt,  of 
lifting  it  well  above  the 
dampness  of  the  ground. 

The  addition  of  a  drawer 
in  the  space  underneath 
marks  the  first  step 
towards  the  evolution  of 
the  chest  of  drawers  ;  in  oak  chest  of  drawers  east  Kent 

which  the  flap-lidded 

box  has  disappeared  and  the  whole  has  come  to  consist  of  a  series  of 
drawers,  one  above  another.  The  chest  of  drawers  mounted,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  two  examples  (pages  84  and  85)  becomes  a  tall-boy.  The 
sides  in  the  old  chests  of  drawers  are  no  mere  slabs  of  wood,  as  in 
modern  work,  but  a  recessed  frame  in  which  are  fixed  runners  for 
carrying  the  drawers  with  greater  facility.  The  chest  of  drawers  from 

East  Kent  (on  this  page) 
is  a  peculiarly  rich  and 
elaborate  example,  of 
Jacobean  date.  It  is 
remarkable  not  only  for 
the  variety  of  patterns  it 
comprises,  but  also  in 
having  three,  instead  of 
the  more  usual  two, 
longitudinal  divisions. 
These  ornaments  are 
characteristic  of  the  time 
and  are  produced  in  the 
simplest  of  methods,  by 
the  arrangement  of  short 
lengths  of  mouldings  in 
geometrical  devices.  The 
surrounding  spaces,  being 
filled  up  nearly  to  the 
level  of  the  most  pro- 
oak  court  cupboard  minent  member  of  the 
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mouldings,  give  the  enclosed  panels  the  appearance  of  being  sunk,  and 
thus  afford  a  handsome  effect  of  light  and  shadow,  particularly  when 
the  piece  of  furniture  in  question  is  placed  with  its  front  at  right  angles 
to  a  window,  so  that  the  light  falls  upon  it  from  one  side.  In  the 
Derbyshire  example  (page  84)  and  in  that  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  (page  85)  the  above  method  is  employed  in  combination  with 
another,  not  less  telling,  viz.,  that  of  raised  or  “fielded”  panels. 

Next,  four  court  cupboards  (pages  85  to  88)  illustrate  the  evolution,  or 
rather  decline,  of  this  article  of  furniture.  The  earlier  examples  are 
those  in  which  a  baluster  column,  turned  from  the  solid  square,  supports 
the  front  of  the  upper  stage.  Later,  this  column  became  curtailed,  as 
in  the  cupboard  (page  86)  into  a  pendant,  in  the  shape  of  an  acorn  or 
similar  form,  the  idea  of  a  support  having  been  abandoned.  In  Wales 
the  court  cupboard  is  in  three  stages,  the  topmost  one  being  an  open 
receptacle,  with  pierced  or  balustraded  ends,  to  hold  plates  and  jugs. 
This  type  survived,  with  little  alteration,  into  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  English  cupboard  (on  this  page)  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
with  its  open  lower  stage  and  its  polygonal  upper  cupboard,  approximates 
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rather  to  the  modern 
dinner-wagon.  The 
exuberant  encrustation 
of  its  carved  ornament 
compares  unfavourably 
with  the  dignity  and 
reticence  of  the  earlier 
examples. 

Chairs  and  stools  are 
broadly  distinguished  in 
ancient  inventories  under 
one  of  two  heads,  to 
wit,  as  “  throwen,”  i.e., 
thrown  on  the  turning 
lathe,  and  “  close  ”  or 
“  seeled,”  i.e.,  boxed  or 
panelled.  There  was  yet 
a  third  class,  viz.,  folding 
chairs, commonly  known, 
on  account  of  their 
shape,  as  X  chairs. 

They  were  no  doubt  oak  court  cupboard 
made  thus  in  the  first 

instance  for  convenience  and  portability.  But  the  same  outline  was 
retained,  stereotyped  into  a  fixed  shape,  long  after  the  thing  itself  had 
ceased  to  be  constructed  for  folding.  Thus,  at  Knole  there  exist 
X  chairs,  the  frames  lacquered  and  the  seats  and  backs  velvet-covered, 

of  about  the  date  1620. 
Two  other  X  chairs, 
of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  are  extant.  One 
of  them,  probably  the 
earlier  of  the  two,  is 
preserved  at  York 
Minster.  The  other,  at 
Winchester  Cathedra], 
is  believed  to  have 
been  used  by  Queen 
Mary  on  the  occasion 
of  her  marriage  there 
with  Philip  of  Spain, 
on  25th  July  1554. 
Early  chairs  are  by  no 
means  common,  and 
are  never  to  be  met 
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with  in  sets.  The  fact  is  that  for 
centuries  they  were  made  in  single 
units  ;  to  sit  on  a  chair  being 
regarded  as  the  prerogative  of  the 
master  of  the  house,  presiding  at 
family  gatherings  and  other  assem¬ 
blages,  or  as  an  honour  to  be 
conceded  only  to  a  distinguished 
guest.  The  record  of  this  usage  has 
been  declared,  not  perhaps  without 
warrant,  to  survive  in  the  word 
chairman  at  the  present  day.  Any 
chair,  then,  that  matches  and  belongs 
to  a  suite  of  others  (whether  it  be, 
with  arms,  the  principal  one  of  a 
set,  or  whether  it  be,  so  to  speak, 
one  of  the  rank  and  file,  armless)  is 
to  be  assigned  with  tolerable  certainty 
to  a  date  not  previous  to  the  close 
of  Elizabeth’s  reign.  Sets  had  been 
introduced  by  1623  into  Haddon  Hall,  as  an  inventory  of  that  date 
proves,  which  contains  the  entry,  “  a  red  velvet  chair,  with  two  stooles 
sutable,”  i.e.,  of  the  same  suite.  These  unfortunately  no  longer  exist, 
Haddon  Hall  having  been  virtually  denuded  of  its  furniture  in  1730. 
But  the  so-called  Leicester  Gallery  at  Knole,  as  well  as  the  Presence 
Chamber  at  Hardwick  Hall,  furnish  excellent  instances  in  point 
(page  102). 

Panelled  chairs,  from  being  comparatively  squat,  developed  high  backs 
and  a  growing  tendency  towards  open  backs,  the  panel  being  elevated  at 
an  interval  above  the  seat,  instead  of  touching  it  as  in  earlier  examples. 
Elaborate  shaping  of  the  top  of  the  back  panel  or  rail,  and  especially 
the  spreading  out  into  side  ears  are  additional  symptoms  of  later 
changes.  Authorities, 
moreover,  point  out  that 
in  the  majority  of  earlier 
chairs  the  bottom  front 
rail  is  close  to  the  ground, 
to  be  used  as  a  foot¬ 
rest  ;  but  that,  as  luxury 
and  habits  of  cleanliness 
increased,  the  foot-rest 
became  superfluous  and 
so  the  front  rail  was 
raised,  or  was  set  back, 

as  a  stretcher.  oak  “  monks'  bench 
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Three  carved  and  panelled  armchairs,  with  rails  low  on  the  ground,  are 
illustrated  (page  89)  as  well  as  two  armless  chairs  of  the  type  assigned 
by  connoisseurs  to  Yorkshire  or  Derbyshire  (page  90).  It  will  be 
noted  that  in  the  case  of  these  last  the  front  rail  is  placed  too  high  to 
allow  of  its  fulfilling  the  office  of  a  foot-rest.  The  carving,  if  some¬ 
what  coarse,  as  might  be  expected  of  country  work,  is  bold  and  not 
unpicturesque.  The  backs  are  open,  as  compared  with  the  armchair- 
backs,  and  present  respectively  the  marked  features  of  an  arcade  and 
segmental  topped  rails,  the  latter  having  a  peculiar  outline  suggesting 
that  of  a  crescent,  on  the  underneath  side.  Nothing  like  either  of  these 
types  is  known  in  the  south  of  England. 

The  child’s  arm-chair  (page  90)  is  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
stands  proportionately 
high,  and  the  feet  of 
its  oblique  legs,  set 
wide  apart,  and  framed 
with  bottom  rails,  pro¬ 
vide  a  firm  basis,  so 
that  there  is  no  danger 
of  the  occupant  on  the 
top  overturning  it, 
however  much  he  may 
fidget  and  twist. 

The  chair  at  Sissing- 
hurst  Castle,  Kent 
(page  91)  and  the 
settle  belonging  to 
H  on.  Charles  Hanbury- 
Tracy  (page  88)  are 
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examples  of  excellently  simple  design  in  oak,  the  seat,  back  and  portions 
of  the  frame  covered  with  leather  and  studded  with  brass  nails.  The 
shining  bosses  of  the  nail-heads  make  a  very  effective  structural 
decoration.  Apart  from  this,  the  unadorned  severity  of  the  two  pieces 
is  such  that  is  wont  to  be  associated  with  the  Commonwealth,  as  a 
protest  against  the  fantastic  extravagances  which  had  been  allowed  to 
encroach  upon  artistic  design  in  the  previous  reigns.  They  date  from 
about  the  third  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  article  fitted  with  a  flap  (page  91),  which,  moving  on  a  pivot, 
makes  either  the  back  of  a  settle  or  the  top  of  a  table,  as  required,  is 
an  instance  of  composite  furniture  of  the  kind  popularly  known  as  a 
“  monks’  bench.”  The  designation  —  needless  to  say  —  is  incorrect, 
because  such  things  did  not  come'  into  vogue  until  about  fifty  years 
after  the  monasteries  had  ceased  to  exist  in  this  country. 

Dining  tables  were 
made  narrow  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  length, 
because  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  diners 
to  sit  on  one  side  only 
and  be  waited  on  across 
the  table  by  attendants 
opposite.  Later  on 
these  tables  became 
identified  with  the 
fashionable  game  of 
shovel-board  (which  in 
its  day  corresponded  in 
popularity  with  the 
modern  billiards).  The 
game  was  played  with 
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metal  discs  propelled 
from  one  end  of  the 
board  to  the  other,  over 
a  mark  drawn  parallel 
to,  and  about  3  or  4 
inches  from,  the  edge. 
In  the  long  gallery  at 
Haddon  Hall,  according 
to  an  inventory  ot 
1637—8,  there  stood  “a 
shovell-board  table  with 
five  tressells,”  not  men¬ 
tioned,  however,  in  the 
OAK  TABLE  Kent  inventory  of  fifteen 

years  earlier.  That  long 

tables  did  not  originate  in  the  game,  since  they  existed  centuries  before  it 
was  invented,  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute. 

Two  long  tables,  the  property  of  Captain  Tudor-0 wen,  are  respectively 
of  Elizabethan  (page  92)  and  Jacobean  date  (page  93).  Joint-stools  are, 
of  course,  well  known.  They  corresponded  to  the  forms  that  ran  along 
by  the  side  of  the  long  dining  table,  the  joint-stool  itself  occupying  the 
end  place,  it  is  said,  for  the  carver.  Both  forms  and  stools,  when  not  in 
use,  would  be  stowed  away  underneath  the  table,  the  rails  of  which  served 
to  support  them  from  lying  actually  on  the  ground.  The  joint-stool 
illustrated  (page  95)  is  a  fair  average  specimen  of  Jacobean  work,  with 
simple  incised  carving  upon  the  upper  rails.  The  vesicas  formed  by  the 
inter-sections  of  the  semicircles  are  painted  black,  a  point  to  be 
remarked,  because  the  addition  of  colour  to  heighten  the  effect  of  carving 
is  not  a  very  common  feature  during  this  period.  The  turgid  bulbs  in 
the  legs  of  the  Elizabethan  table  are  characteristic.  Similar  legs  from 
some,  no  doubt,  similar  table,  have  been  made  up  by  a  later  and 
inexperienced  hand  into 
the  draw-table  at  Leeds 
Castle,  Kent  (page  93). 

In  this  case,  not  only 
are  the  stiles  incorrectly 
framed— they  should  be 
tenoned  into  the  block 
of  the  leg  —  but  the 
Grecian  fret  pattern 
surrounding  the  upper 
part  is  practically  un¬ 
known  in  contemporary 
ornament  in  England. 

The  illustration  is  oak  gate-leg  table  Northamptonshire 
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from  a  drawing  by 
W.  Twopeny. 

The  shorter  table  is 
Jacobean  and  came  from 
East  Peckham  in  Kent 
(page  94),  but  another 
one  like  a  side-table  (on 
this  page),  is  probably 
not  in  its  original  and 
unaltered  state. 

Another  type,  the  draw- 
table,  to  wit,  is  ade¬ 
quately  illustrated  by  the 
specimen  from  Lincoln¬ 
shire  (page  92),  where  it 
had  been  in  an  old  farm¬ 
house  for  generations.  It  has  recently  been  acquired  for  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum.  The  melon-ball  legs  and  general  form  are 
close  parallels  of  contemporary  tables  in  Holland  and  Flanders — 
they  figure  constantly  in  pictures  of  Dutch  interiors — but  if  this 
one  was  influenced  by  foreign  models  in  respect  of  general  outline, 
its  simplicity  and  restraint  are  quite  consistent  with  an  English 
provenance.  It  would  appear  to  belong  to  the  third  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  stands  2  feet  7^  inches  high.  The  top, 
2  feet  4|  inches  wide  by  4  feet  z\  inches  long,  can  be  extended 
by  means  of  the  sliding  leaves  to  a  total  length  of  7  feet  5  inches. 

A  more  familiar  variety  is  the  gate- 
leg  table,  not  intended  primarily  for 
use  as  a  dining-table.  Though 
fitted  more  usually  with  oval  tops, 
they  were  occasionally  square- 
topped.  The  former  would  appear 
to  have  been  preferred  on  grounds 
thoroughly  practical.  In  the  case 
of  oval  tables  the  elliptical  flap 
(being  attached  by  hinges  at  the 
chord  to  the  stationary  part  of  the 
table  top)  requires  no  extra  support 
beyond  that  which  is  afforded  by 
the  gate-leg,  at  one  point  near  the 
arc.  Whereas,  in  the  case  of  square 
tables,  the  two  outermost  corners 
of  the  rectagonal  flap  (itself  attached 
on  the  inside  just  like  an  elliptical 
flap)  are  necessarily  at  a  distance 
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from  the  upholding  gate-leg  and  are  thus  without  adequate  support  and 
consequently  unequal  to  the  strain  of  any  heavy  weight.  Again,  the 
larger  area  of  the  rectagonal  flap  renders  it  liable,  if  the  wood  is  new, 
to  wind,  /.<?.,  to  become  distorted  out  of  the  flat  plane,  a  defect  which 
is,  needless  to  say,  a  specially  serious  one  in  the  instance  of  tables. 
Some  large  sized  gate-leg  tables  are  supplied  with  a  double  gate  on  either 
side,  i.e.,  four  gates  in  all;  but  these  are  exceptional  cases.  The  example 
illustrated  (page  94)  has  its  original  square  flaps.  The  handsome  spiral- 
twisted  legs  show  that  it  was  produced  probably  not  earlier  than  the 
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latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  purchased  at  W  ellingborough 
in  Northamptonshire. 

Of  the  two  large  bedsteads  (pages  96  and  97)  both,  it  will  be  noticed, 
have  the  tester  or  canopy  supported  at  the  foot  by  posts  which  are 
beyond  and  distinct  from  the  actual  framing  of  the  bed  itself.  In  one 
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case,  indeed,  there  is  a  considerable  space 
between  the  bed’s  foot  and  the  tester’s 
supports.  This  example  (page  96)  belongs 
to  the  collection  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  and  bears  the  date  1593.  With 
its  deeply  cut,  fluted  columns  and  quasi-ionic 
capitals,  it  is  more  deliberately  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  Renaissance  models  than  the  other 
bed,  the  flat  carving  and  general  style  of 
ornament  of  which  bespeak  a  stronger 
influence  of  English  traditions.  The  holes 
pierced  in  the  side  of  the  frame  were  meant, 
of  course,  for  the  lacing  cords  to  stretch  the 
hammock  part  under  the  mattress. 

A  detail  is  given  (on  this  page)  of  the  top  of 
a  bedpost  from  Exeter,  now  at  Sharsted 
Court,  Kent.  It  is  exceedingly  massive, 
measuring  no  less  than  thirteen  inches  in 
circumference.  The  square  blocks  at  the 
top  and  base  of  the  columns  are  inlaid  with 
bone.  The  one  illustrated  bears  the  name 
“  Margarete  ”  encircling  a  conventional 
daisy,  while  the  companion  one  exhibits  a 
wild  strawberry  plant  and  the  legend 
“  Frezels.”  The  other  devices  .are  a  ship  in  full  sail  (seen  to  the  left 
hand  of  the  illustration)  and  a  pair  of  pigeons.  The  bases  are  inlaid 
with  the  words  “  Faith,”  “  Hope,”  “  Love  ”  and  “  Truth.”  But  the 
most  notable  and  interesting  feature  of  all  is  a  wrought  iron  crown 
surrounding  the  upper  part  of  each  of  these  fluted  columns.  From 
either  circlet  spring  four  iron  fleurs-de-lys  rivetted  on  to  the  band  and 
themselves  set  with  irregular  lumps  of  mother  of  pearl.  The  latter  are 
suggestive  of  a  fashion  that  has  lately  become  a  favourite  with  artists, 
and  is  hereby  proved  to  have  better  precedent  than  is,  perhaps,  generally 
supposed.  The  bed  to  which  these  posts  belong  is  one  of  the  very 
large  number  in  which  Queen  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  slept.  Indeed 
it  is  affirmed  that  the  crowns  were  added  subsequently  in  honour  of 
the  event.  And  although  in  most  cases,  no  doubt,  the  story  of  royal 
occupation  is  mythical  ;  in  this  one,  at  any  rate,  seeing  that  the  iron 
crowns  can  scarcely  have  formed  part  of  the  original  structure,  there  is 
perhaps  stronger  show  of  probability  for  the  tradition  than  usual. 


Ill  If! 
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V;— TEXTILES  AND  EMBROIDERY. 

HE  manufacture  of  tapestry  hangings  was  brought  to 
such  perfection  on  the  continent,  and  the  ease  with 
which  they  could  be  rolled  up  and  transported  such 
that  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  attempt 
to  produce  them  at  home  throughout  the  middle 
ages,  nor  previously  to  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Thus  the  magnificent  series  of  tapestries  purchased 
by  Cardinal  Wolsey  for  his  palace  of  Hampton 
Court  were  all  woven  abroad. 

It  is  explicitly  recorded  that  the  first  to  introduce  at  his  own  cost  into 
England  the  art  of  weaving  tapeta  was  a  Warwickshire  gentleman,  named 
William  Sheldon.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  he  com¬ 
missioned  one  Richard  Hicks  to  visit  the  Low  Countries  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  several  processes  of  the  craft  of  weaving.  On 
the  latter’s  return  from  his  travels,  tapestry  looms  were  accordingly  set 
up  at  Weston,  where  the  Sheldon  estates  lay,  and  at  the  Manor  House  at 
Barcheston,  the  home  of  Sheldon’s  wife’s  family. 

In  his  will  and  final  directions,  dated  1569  and  1570,  William  Sheldon 
describes  Richard  Hicks  as  “the  only  author  and  beginner  of  this  art 
within  this  realm.”  And  in  the  same  document  also  he  sets  forth  the 
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motives  which  led  him  to  establish  the 
weaving  industry  in  this  country.  Adam 
Smith  was  yet  unborn,  and  Sheldon  there¬ 
fore  did  but  express  the  current  economic 
ideas  of  his  day  when  he  declared  that  to 
do  as  he  had  done  was  to  confer  a  public 
benefit,  not  only  as  providing  profitable 
employment  for  young  people,  but  also 
because  it  must  prove  “  a  means  to  secure 
great  sums  of  money  within  this  realm  ” — 
sums  that  would  otherwise  “  issue  and  go 
out  of  this  realm  ”  in  the  purchase  of 
“  the  same  commodities,  to  the  mainten¬ 
ance  ”  of  foreigners  and  “  to  the  hindrance 
of  this  commonwealth.”  Moreover, 

William  Sheldon’s  will  directs  that  certain 
hangings  of  tapestry  and  arras,  then  at  his 
house  at  Beoley,  were  to  remain  there 
as  heirlooms  in  perpetuity.  None  of  these 
works  can  now  be  traced. 

After  Richard  Hicks,  the  factory  at  Barcheston  was  conducted  by  his 
son  Francis,  under  whom,  about  the  year  1640,  a  set  or  sets  of  tapestry 
are  known  to  have  been  produced,  consisting  of  woven  maps  of  counties 
of  England.  They  had  nothing  of  the  nature  of  ornamental  design 
about  them,  except  in  the  borders,  which  represent  figures  and  plants 
under  architectural  arcades.  The  only  authenticated  pieces  of  Barcheston 

tapestry  surviving  are  five  maps,  which, 
after  various  vicissitudes  (passing  through 
the  hands  of  Horace  Walpole,  among 
others)  have  now  found  a  final  resting 
place  in  the  Museum  at  York  and  in  the 
Bodleian  Library. 

Meanwhile,  the  Barcheston  looms  cannot 
long  have  been  established  before  colonies 
of  Flemish  weavers,  in  1567-8,  settled  in 
Kent,  at  Canterbury,  Maidstone,  and 
Sandwich,  and  in  East  Anglia  at  Norwich 
and  Colchester,  followed  a  year  or  two 
later,  i.e .,  in  1 570,  by  two  Dutch  arras- 
weavers  at  York.  But  what  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  most  formidable  rival 
to  the  Barcheston  tapestry  works,  and  such 
that  brought  about  the  latter’s  decline 
and  eventual  collapse,  was  the  factory 
founded  at  Mortlake,  under  the  patronage 
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EMBROIDERED  PANEL  in  tent  and  cross  stitches. 


of  James  I.,  by  Sir  Francis  Crane,  in  1619. 
Belgian  weavers  were  brought  over  to  start 
the  industry,  and  six  of  them  are  known  to 
have  been  employed  there  in  1630.  Sir 
Francis  Crane  was  succeeded  in  the  pro¬ 
prietorship  by  his  brother  Sir  Richard, 
from  whom  the  premises  and  goodwill 
were  acquired  and  turned  into  the  royal 
factory  by  Charles  I.  In  1670  other 
tapestry-weaving  works  were  established 
at  Chelsea  and  Lambeth  ;  and  also,  in  the 
following  century,  at  Fulham.  To  trace 
the  subject  further  is  outside  the  scope  of 
the  present  work. 

It  rarely  happens  that  any  maker’s  name 
or  date  was  woven  into  the  fabric,  and  so, 
when  there  is  no  other  internal  nor  external 
documentary  evidence  of  identification,  it 
is  rash  to  dogmatise  as  to  the  provenance 
of  such  a  piece  as  that  illustrated  (page  99).  It  belongs  to  the  class 
called  “  verdura,”  subjects,  that  is,  consisting  of  foliage  with  birds  and 
beasts,  but  not  human  figures.  With  its  herbal-like  treatment  of  plants, 
it  probably  dates  from  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  or  earlier  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  at  one  time  at  the  old  Manor  House  at 
Hollingbourne,  but  is  now  at  Sharsted  Court,  Doddington,  Kent. 

If  tapestries  were  commonly  imported  into  this  country  it  is  not  less  a 
fact  that  embroideries  were  of  home 
product  ;  the  English  needlework  en¬ 
joying  from  the  thirteenth  or  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century  a  European 
reputation.  And  though  the  Refor¬ 
mation  arrested  the  demand  for  em¬ 
broidery  for  ecclesiastical  purposes, 
the  immense  increase  of  domestic 
luxury  gave  a  fresh  stimulus  to  the 
secular  phases  of  the  art  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century  and 
afterwards.  Queen  Elizabeth’s  own 
appreciation  of  the  art  of  the  needle 
was  signalised  by  the  incorporation,  in 
1561,  three  years  after  her  accession, 
of  the  Broderers’  Company. 

A  fashion,  introduced,  it  is  said,  from 
Spain  by  Catharine  of  Aragon,  and 
resorted  to  as  a  solace  in  her  troubles, 
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was  embroidery  in  black  silk,  sometimes  enhanced  with  gold  or  silver 
thread,  upon  a  ground  of  white  linen.  This  kind  of  work  continued  to 
be  popular  down  to  the  end  of  James  I.’s  reign. 

Larger  pieces,  for  hangings  and  dorsers,  like  the  three  specimens  repro¬ 
duced,  from  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  were  executed  in  petit 
point  in  coloured  silks,  or  silks  and  wools,  upon  coarse  canvas,  the  whole 
of  the  ground  being  covered  by  the  needlework.  Two  strips  (facing 
page  99),  dating  from  the  late  sixteenth  or  early  seventeenth  century, 
quaintly  depict,  with  the  costume,  architecture  and  other  accessories 
of  their  period,  two  stories  of  the  love  and  enmity  ot  Venus,  as  enshrined 
in  late  classic  mythology.  The  incest  of  Myrrha  or  Smyrna,  with  the 
connivance  of  her  nurse,  is  followed  by  her  metamorphosis,  to  enable  her 
to  escape  her  father’s  vengeance,  into  a  tree.  Next  is  portrayed  Myrrha’s 
child,  Adonis,  grown  up  and  hunting  a  boar,  from  which  he  receives  a 
fatal  wound  ;  and  lastly  Venus,  with  her  attendants,  mourning  for  the 
death  of  Adonis. 

Another  example  of  petit  point ,  all  in  silk,  embellished  by  gold  thread, 
is  signed  at  the  lower  corners  with  the  name,  Mary  Hulton  (facing 
page  100).  The  initials  J.  R.  and  the  royal  arms,  quarterly  France 
modern  and  England,  with  Scotland  in  the  sinister,  and  Ireland  in  the 
opposite  dexter  quarter,  prove  tha  the  work  cannot  have  been  finished 
earlier  than  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  floral  rorms  represented  are 
partly  conventionalised  renderings  of 
all,  however,  growing  indiscriminately 
from  the  same  stem  in  the  inorganic 
fashion  that  marks  the  initial  stage  of 
decadence. 

From  that  treasure-house  ot  embroi¬ 
deries,  Hardwick  Hall,  is  reproduced 
a  set  of  four  small  panels,  about  10  or 
12  inches  high,  worked  in  outline 
of  laid  thread  upon  brownish-green 
velvet  (pages  100  and  101).  One 
bears  the  date  1590,  and  another  the 
coronet  and  initials  of  the  Countess 
of  Shrewsbury,  both  within  borders 
of  strap  ornament  ;  while  the  others 
represent  respectively  the  earth’s 
sphere  and  a  pair  of  balances. 

To  the  same  place  belong  the  two 
round  stools  and  the  back  and  seat 
from  a  chair  of  the  suite  in  the 
Presence  Chamber  (facing  pages  102 
and  103),  the  work  of  Jacobean  or 
perhaps  early  Caroline  date.  The  chair 
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EMBROIDERED  STOOL  COVERS 


embroidery  is  executed  firstly  upon  canvas  and  then  cut  out  and  applied 
to  the  velvet  ground,  which  age  has  toned  from  the  original  crimson  to  a 
rich,  purplish  brown.  Among  the  floral  forms  may  be  recognised  borage 
and  poppies  on  the  stools,  and  roses,  daisies  and  strawberry  blossoms, 
leaves  and  fruit  upon  the  chairs.  That  the  floral  motifs  do  not  suffice  of 
themselves,  but  have  to  be  supplemented  by  incoherent  units  like  cater¬ 
pillars  and  butterflies,  betrays  a  certain  limitation  of  the  ornamental 
design  of  the  times  ;  and  also  how  it  was  then  already  verging  into  the 
inconsequent  type  of  the  Caroline  and  Commonwealth  periods,  called 
embroidery  “  on  the  stump.” 

AYMER  VALLANCE. 
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VI.  THE  FIRST  CENTURY  OF  ENG¬ 
LISH  ENGRAVING. 


HE  first  hundred  years  of  copper-plate  engraving  in 
England  produced  little  that  can  be  called  genuinely 
artistic,  hut  its  results  were  of  considerable  historic 
value.  The  art  came  to  England  from  Flanders,  and 
it  came  comparatively  late,  for  there  had  long  been 
masters  of  the  graven  line  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  and 
the  Low  Countries.  By  the  time  a  copper-plate 
was  first  engraved  in  this  country,  Andrea  Mantegna, 
Marc  Antonio  Raimondi,  Albert  Durer,  and  Lucas  Van  Leyden  were  all 
dead,  leaving  prints  that  have  won  them  imperishable  fame.  But  the 
craft  of  the  graver  came  here,  in  the  first  instance,  not  at  the  call  of 
pictorial  art,  or  to  assist  the  expression  of  any  artist’s  genius,  but  to 
render  graphic  the  manner  of  human  birth  and  the  fearful  and  wonderful 
making  of  the  human  frame. 

In  1540,  Thomas  Raynold,  a  physician,  printed  a  translated  treatise  on 
midwifery,  called  “  The  Byrth  of  Mankynde,”  illustrated  by  small 
engraved  diagrams,  copied  from  woodcuts,  and  these  were  the  earliest 
copper-plates  known  in  England.  Who  did  them,  or  whether  they  were 
done  here  or  abroad,  is  not  known.  Five  years  later,  however,  Thomas 
Geminus,  a  versatile  Flemish  surgeon  attached  to  the  household  of 
Henry  VIII.,  inscribed  his  name  as  the  first  on  the  record  of  English 
engraving  on  copper,  for  he  introduced  the  practice  into  this  country, 
as  well  as  printing  the  plates  from  a  rolling  press.  His  first  essay  was 
with  copies  of  the  anatomical  plates  of  the  famous  Andreas  Vesalius, 
which  be  piratically  published  in  London  with  a  highly  decorative 
frontispiece  of  borrowed  design.  Later,  he  attempted  portraiture  in  an 
amateurish  way,  and  his  rather  crude  prints  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  her  first 
year  of  sovereignty  and  shortly  afterwards,  are  extant,  though  extremely 
rare,  but  their  interest  as  engravings  is  purely  historic. 

We  next  find  John  Shute,  “  paynter  and  arcbitecte,”  in  1563,  engraving 
copper-plates  for  his  book,  “  The  First  and  Chief  Groundes  of  Archi¬ 
tecture.”  Then  Archbishop  Matthew  Parker,  perceiving  the  value  of 
the  art  when  preparing  his  famous  Bishops’  Bible  of  1568,  employed 
engravers,  as  well  as  “  limners,  writers,  and  bookbinders,”  in  the  busy 
company  at  his  palace  of  Lambeth.  Among  these  engravers  were  the 
Englishmen  Humfray  Cole  and  Richard  Lyne,  but  the  most  important 
were  the  Flemish  brothers  Francis  and  Remigius  Hogenberg,  who 
embellished  the  Bible  with  portraits  of  Elizabeth,  Leicester,  and  Burghley, 
and  answered  to  the  extending  demand  for  topographical  engravings  with 
maps  and  prints  of  architectural  interest. 

It  is  characteristic  of  our  national  temperament  that  the  primary  use  of 
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the  engraver’s  art  should  have  been  to  Spread  knowledge  and  wonder 
rather  than  picturesque  beauty.  As  the  spirit  of  the  times,  those 
“  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth,”  was  venting  itself  in  adventure  and 
discovery,  so  maps  and  charts  and  travellers’  tales  became  more  and  more 
in  popular  request.  Men  would  go  forth  over  perilous  seas  into  the 
unknown  lands,  and  come  back  with  wonderful  knowledge  and  still  more 
wonderful  fables  ;  then,  with  a  stimulating  imagination,  they  would 
write  their  records  of  experience  and  impression,  chart  the  seas  and  map 
out  the  lands,  and  give  their  drawings  to  the  engravers  to  perpetuate 
upon  the  copper,  with  such  decorative  embellishments  as  their  pictorial 
fancies  suggested.  As  one  looks,  in  Hakluyt’s  “  Voyages,”  “  Purchas,  his 
Pilgrimage,”  Linschoten’s  “Voyages,”  “The  Mariner’s  Mirrour,” 
Smith’s  “  Virginia,”  and  other  travel  books  of  the  period,  at  those  early 
maps — their  seas  dotted  with  English  ships  proportionately  large  almost 
as  England  itself,  and  monstrous  dolphins  and  sea-serpents  disputing  their 
right  to  rule  the  waves — one  can  realise  what  an  important  part  those 
map-engravers  played  in  inspiring  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
Englishman  with  imperial  ideas  and  golden  dreams. 

Then,  too,  he  was  beginning,  like  Mr.  Kipling  with  his  motor,  to 
“  discover  England,”  and  here  also  the  engravers  did  monumental  service. 
How  much  less  should  we  know  of  our  country  in  those  days — even 
with  Harrison’s  indispensable  “  Description  ”  in  Holinshed’s  “  Chronicle  ” 
- — without  Christopher  Saxton’s  maps  of  England,  patriotically  exploited 
by  Thomas  Seckford,  M.P.  for  Ipswich,  and  Master  of  Requests,  and 
engraved  principally  by  Augustine  Ryther,  of  Leeds,  and  Remigius 
Hogenberg.  To  Ryther,  whose  dignified  frontispiece,  representing  Queen 
Elizabeth  enthroned  as  patroness  of  Geography  and  Astronomy,  repro¬ 
duced  on  page  113,  we  owe  the  best  engraved  map  of  Elizabethan 
England,  dated  1579,  besides,  among  other  things,  a  series  of  ten  plates 
showing  the  Spanish  Armada  sailing  along  our  coasts  to  its  destruction. 
Jacobean  England  reveals  itself  in  the  maps  engraved  by  William  Hole  and 
William  Kip  for  the  1 607  edition  of  Camden’s  “  Britannia,”  and,  still  more 
vividly,  in  that  sumptuous  book,  of  four  years  later  date,  John  Speed’s 
“  Theatre  of  the  Empire  of  Great  Britain.”  In  that  fascinating  and  com¬ 
prehensive  series  of  maps,  drawn,  or  “  performed  ” — as  he  phrased  it — by 
Speed  himself,  the  celebrated  engraver  Jodocus  Hondius  (Joos  de  Hondt) 
found  ample  scope  for  his  skill  and  invention.  He  invested  all  his  maps 
with  copious  pictorial  interest,  beyond  the  customary  battles,  ships  and 
sea-monsters.  In  ornamental  “  compartments,”  or  cartouches,  he  intro¬ 
duced  bird’s-eye  views  of  the  principal  towns,  portraits  of  princes, 
heraldic  devices,  or  historic  episodes,  while  his  maps  of  England  and 
Ireland  give  us  valuable  records  of  costume,  showing  the  people  in  their 
habits  as  they  lived  according  to  their  classes.  Like  Hondius,  driven 
from  his  native  Flanders  to  London  by  religious  persecution — an  ill 
wind  that  blew  good  to  the  arts  in  England — the  accomplished  Theodore 
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De  Bry,  of  Liege,  exercised  an  important  influence  on  English  engraving, 

although  his  finest  maps — those  illustrating  Hakluyt’s  “Voyages” _ were 

done  after  he  had  returned  to  his  own  country.  No  maps,  however, 
were  better  engraved  or  more  individual  in  decorative  embellishment 
than  those  of  Benjamin  Wright,  whose  Canada — or  as  it  was  then  called. 
New  France  with  an  inset  picture  of  whale-fishing,  is  given  on  page  114 
as  a  characteristic  example  of  the  geographic  engraving  of  the  period. 

It  was,  however,  through  decorative  portraiture  and  the  elaborately  ornate 
title-page  that  copper-plate  engraving  found  its  slow  development  in  this 
country.  Pictorial  art  was  little  understood  ;  indeed,  the  untravelled 
Englishman  had  very  few  opportunities  of  seeing  good  pictures.  But 
the  goldsmiths  wrought  artistically,  and  were  much  valued,  their  intricate 
ornamental  designs  being  borrowed  by  the  early  engravers,  some  of 
whom,  in  fact,  had  worked  as  goldsmiths.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
these  used  for  the  decoration  of  their  prints  those  conventional  hotch¬ 
potches  of  scroll  or  strap  work,  blended  with  semi-nude  human  figures 
growing  out  of  floral  or  architectural  fantasies,  which  satisfied  the 
indifferent  taste  of  the  day. 

William  Rogers,  the  first  really  important  engraver  of  English  birth, 
undoubtedly  practised  the  goldsmith’s  craft  before  he  began  to  work  upon 
the  copper,  and  his  earliest  known  copper-plate,  dated  1589,  the  “Eliza 
Triumphans”  (facing  page  107),  shows  in  its  ornamentation  a  masterly 
treatment  of  the  patterns  familiar  to  the  contemporary  London  gold¬ 
smiths.  Whether  in  his  portraiture,  pictorial  title-pages,  or  maps, 
Rogers’s  line  was  always  firm  and  incisive,  his  handling  of  his  subjects 
accomplished  and  individual,  and  assuredly  he  influenced,  if  he  was  not 
directly  the  master  of,  the  pioneer  group  of  English  portrait  engravers. 
Until  the  “Eliza  Triumphans,”  which,  of  course,  celebrated  the  Armada 
victory,  there  had  been  no  engraved  portrait  of  Elizabeth  so  distinguished. 
The  later  presentment  known  as  the  “Rosa  Electa”  was  still  more 
decorative,  while  in  a  regal  picturing  of  her  maiden  majesty  standing  in 
the  throne  room,  extravagantly  attired  in  all  her  starched  monstrosity  ot 
queenly  fashion,  Rogers  achieved  not  only  his  masterpiece,  but  the  most 
important  engraving  of  the  period.  In  the  shading  of  the  queen’s  face, 
by  the  way,  this  remarkable  plate  gives  us  the  first  example  of  stippling 
to  be  found  on  an  English  print ;  a  noteworthy  fact,  since  stipple¬ 
engraving,  or  the  dotted  manner,  was  not  introduced  as  a  separate  branch 
of  the  art  for  another  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

Until  the  reign  of  James  I.  there  seems  to  have  been  little  demand  for 
portrait  prints  other  than  those  of  Elizabeth,  with  the  exception  of  such 
prominent  noblemen  as  Burleigh,  Essex,  Nottingham,  and  the  redoubtable 
George  Clifford,  Earl  of  Cumberland  (facing  page  108).  Rogers  engraved 
them  all  ;  evidently  he  drew  them  from  life,  and  the  last-named  three  were 
the  subjects  also  of  Thomas  Cockson’s  most  notable  prints.  “  Admirals  all  ” 
he  pictured  them,  according  to  the  convention  of  the  day,  on  prancing 
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horses,  riding  away  from  the  sea-fights,  duly  labelled,  which  won  them 
their  loudest  fame.  Cockson  was  a  far  less  accomplished  engraver  than 
Rogers,  but,  as  he  engraved  for  that  “saucy  poet”  Sir  John  Harington’s 
translation  of  “Orlando  Furioso,”  in  1591,  the  first  of  the  ornate  title- 
pages  introducing  authors’  portraits  amid  fantastic  allegorical  designs, 
which  became  so  notable  a  feature  of  seventeenth  century  book  publi¬ 
cation,  his  name  is  one  of  the  early  landmarks  in  the  chronicle  of  English 
engraving.  He  worked  until  1636. 

Although  Renold  Elstrack,  a  Londoner  born  of  Flemish  parents,  and  a 
pupil  of  Rogers,  began  engraving  in  1598,  his  principal  work  was  done 
in  James  I.’s  reign,  when  the  increasing  demand  for  the  royal,  noble  or 
scandalous  persons  of  the  day  kept  his  graver  continuously  but  inartistically 
busy.  The  accompanying  betrothal  group  of  Princess  Elizabeth  and 
the  Elector  Palatine  Frederick  (page  1 1 5)  is  a  characteristic  example  of 
Elstrack’s  stiff,  precise  and  unimaginative  manner.  That  his  work  was  in 
high  favour  with  the  booksellers  is  proved  by  his  title-pages  to  King 
James’s  works  and  Raleigh’s  “History  of  the  World,”  as  well  as  his 
association  with  Compton  Holland’s  “  Bazilicologia,”  a  collection  of 
small  royal  portraits  in  oval  ornamental  borders  of  an  arbitrary  pattern, 
introduced  by  Simon  Van  de  Passe,  a  type  of  print  which  remained 
monotonously  in  fashion  for  many  a  year. 

A  more  interesting  personality  was  William  Hole,  and  a  more  dainty 
and  refined  engraver,  who,  besides  maps  for  Raleigh  and  Camden, 
did  title-pages  for  such  poets  as  Ben  Jonson,  Drayton,  Chapman  and 
Wither,  and,  in  1611,  with  the  “  Parthenia  ” — a  collection  of  virginal 
music  by  Byrd,  John  Bull  and  Orlando  Gibbons — introduced  engraved 
plates  for  the  printing  of  music  in  place  of  movable  type — an  experi¬ 
ment  of  lasting  importance,  which  had  been  tried  once  only,  seven  years 
earlier,  in  Rome.  Hole’s  portraits  were  notable,  but  the  extremely  rare 
Charles  I.  (page  117),  engraved  first  as  Prince  of  Wales,  and  altered  at 
his  accession,  is  interesting  as  much  for  the  accessories  as  for  the  pre¬ 
sentment  of  the  King.  Yet  a  more  engaging  pictorial  sense  than  we 
generally  find  in  these  early  English  engravings  is  shown  by  the  betrothal 
group  of  Charles  and  his  Henrietta,  with  attendant  angels,  engraved  by 
Francis  Delaram,  a  Fleming,  who  was  working  in  London  between  1615 
and  1627.  He  favoured  fantastic  arrangements  of  singing  Cherubs  for 
the  decoration  of  his  prints,  but  his  male  portraits  were  strong  with  a 
grasp  of  character,  although  when  he  essayed  the  Court  beauties  he  was 
far  from  justifying  their  reputation. 

The  coming  to  England  of  Simon  Van  de  Passe  brought  fresh  influences 
- — the  influences  of  finer  technique  and  a  more  subtle  sense  of  shadow— 
into  the  English  engraving  of  the  period.  A  son — the  youngest — of 
the  famous  Crispin  Van  de  Passe  of  Utrecht,  Simon  is  perhaps  the  best 
known,  for,  from  the  time  he  settled  here  in  1615  until  he  went  to 
Copenhagen  in  1622,  his  skilful  graver  was  never  idle,  whether  on  the 
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copper-plate  or  gold,  silver  or  pewter  plaques— picturing  the  celebrities 
of  the  day,  from  the  King  on  his  throne  and  the  Queen  on  her  horse 
(facing  page  iio)  to  the  Indian  Princess  Mataoka  (Pocahontas)  in 
farthingale  and  pork-pie  hat.  Having  introduced  the  “  Bazili&dogia  ” 
form  of  print,  as  we  have  seen,  he  presumably  recommended  the  same 
pattern  for  Compton  Holland’s  next  venture,  with  which  the  Van  de 
Passe  family  was  closely  identified.  This  was  the  “  Herowlogia  Anglica,” 
a  series  of  portraits  of  noble  and  distinguished  Englishmen,  engraved  by 
William  and  Magdalene  Van  de  Passe  from  sketches  supplied  by  Simon, 
while  old  Crispin,  the  father,  seems  to  have  financed  the  undertaking. 
William  Van  de  Passe  took  his  brother’s  place  in  London,  when  Simon 
became  the  King  of  Denmark’s  official  engraver,  and,  until  his  death  in 
1637,  he  carried  on  his  family  traditions  through  the  fine  shades  of  his 
own  manner,  engraving  many  portraits  of  historic  interest.  Some  of 
these  are  characteristic  examples  of  the  curious  economical  practice,  then 
obtaining,  of  altering  plates  to  meet  the  popular  demand  of  the  moment, 
using  the  same  figure  with  a  different  head.  Even  his  masterpiece,  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  on  horseback,  was  altered,  after  Buckingham’s 
murder,  to  represent  the  King’s  later  favourite,  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton. 
William  Van  de  Passe  made  use  too  of  the  gruesomely  quaint  device  of 
notifying  that  persons  were  dead  by  placing  skulls  under  their  hands  or 
elbows — as  may  be  seen  in  the  group  of  King  James  and  his  family, 
reproduced  on  page  1 16,  a  plate  that  was  brought  up  to  date  more  than 
once  as  the  happenings  of  birth,  death,  or  marriage  required. 

The  Van  de  Passe  brothers  had  pupils,  and  the  most  important  of  these 
was  John  Payne,  a  native  engraver  of  decided  merit  and  individuality, 
who,  if  he  had  not  unfortunately  dissipated  his  talents,  and  neglected  his 
opportunities — even  the  patronage  of  the  art-loving  King  Charles — might 
have  raised  engraving  in  England  to  a  much  higher  artistic  level ;  for 
the  right  influences  were  at  hand.  Painters  such  as  Cornelius  Janssen, 
Daniel  Mytens,  Rubens,  and,  above  all,  Vandyck,  were  here  to  inspire 
the  engravers  and  awaken  them  to  the  richer  pictorial  possibilities  of 
their  art.  In  the  earlier  years  of  Charles’  reign,  too,  Robert  Van  Voerst 
and  Lucas  Vosterman,  two  very  fine  Flemish  engravers,  were  in  London, 
producing  copper-plates  of  an  artistic  quality  far  beyond  anything  that 
had  yet  been  accomplished  in  this  country.  Payne’s  best  work,  notably  in 
some  of  his  portraits  of  preachers  and  orators,  individual  as  it  is,  reflects 
these  influences,  as  well  as  those  that  came  from  studying  the  works  of 
Claude  Mellan,  Delff  and  Callot.  Perhaps  the  best  known  of  his  prints 
is  the  large  double  plate  of  the  great  warship,  “  Sovereign  of  the  Seas  ” 
(facing  page  1 12),  the  first  three-decker  in  our  navy,  dated  1637. 

Martin  Droeshout’s  only  claim  to  distinction  is  the  lucky  chance  that 
allowed  him  to  engrave  his  familiar  portrait  of  Shakespeare  for  the  First 
Folio  of  the  plays,  yet  his  name  is  more  widely  known,  perhaps,  than 
that  of  any  other  English  or  anglicised  engraver  of  the  period  (Droeshout 
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was  born  in  London  of  Flemish  parents).  Not  much  more  skilful,  yet  a 
most  prolific  and  industrious  craftsman — he  was  scarcely  an  artist 
William  Marshall  is  also  distinguished  mainly  by  the  association  of  his 
engravings  with  the  writings  of  immortals.  To  not  a  few  books  of 
enduring  fame  he  furnished  title-pages  or  frontispieces  after  the  pictorial 
fashion  of  the  time.  The  “  Cyrop^dia  ”  title-page  (page  118),  however, 
shows  Marshall  to  greater  advantage.  Of  his  innumerable  portraits,  per¬ 
haps  the  best  were  John  Donne  as  a  young  man,  and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
on  a  prancing  horse,  but  Marshall’s  best  had  little  artistic  distinction. 

Of  Vaughan,  Cross,  and  Cecil,  although  their  prints  were  numerous,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  speak.  They  were  merely  booksellers’  hacks,  who 
remained  quite  outside  the  artistic  influences  of  the  day.  These 
influences,  however,  were  active  in  the  work  of  John  Payne’s  two  most 
gifted  pupils,  George  Glover  and  William  Faithorne.  Glover  did  a  few 
masterly  prints,  such  as  the  fine  Sir  Edward  Dering,  after  Janssen,  and 
John  Pym,  after  Bower,  but  preferably  he  is  represented  here  as  an  original 
artist  in  the  lively  sketch — ad  vivum — of  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  (page  1 1 8), 
the  versatile,  eccentric  cavalier,  and  first  translator  of  Rabelais. 

As  to  Faithorne,  who  became  the  greatest  English  engraver  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  Prince  Rupert  after  Vandyck,  an  example  of 
his  earlier  and  simpler  period,  is  given  (page  119),  which  alone  comes 
within  the  time-range  of  this  article.  It  was  done  evidently  just  before 
Faithorne  left  London  in  1643,  with  Wenceslaus  Hollar  and  their 
employer,  Robert  Peake — afterwards  Colonel  Sir  Robert — the  Holborn 
printseller,  to  fight  for  the  King’s  cause,  and  bear  his  part  bravely  in 
the  famous  siege  of  Basing  House.  While  prisoner  of  war,  after  the 
siege,  he  resumed  his  engraving,  and  did  fine  things  even  in  prison, 
such  as  the  General  Fairfax  ;  but  the  episode  of  his  soldiering  was 
the  turning  point  in  Faithorne’s  career.  It  led  to  his  going  to  Paris, 
studying  with  Nanteuil,  and  returning  to  London  in  1650,  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  master,  in  whose  hands  the  classic  and  beautiful  art  of 
line-engraving,  with  its  amplest  resources  of  cross-hatching  and  light 
and  shadow  subtly  expressed  in  a  single  line,  had  nothing  to  fear  when, 
a  little  later,  its  supremacy  was  challenged  by  the  newly  invented  and 
charmingly  facile  method  of  mezzotint.  But  that  is  another  story, 
beyond  our  present  time-boundary,  which,  however,  is  marked  by  the 
etched  line  of  Hollar’s  first  stay  in  England,  as  well  as  the  graven  line 
of  Faithorne’s  pre-Paris  period.  No  copper-plates  of  the  time  have 
more  enduring  interest  than  those  earlier  London  etchings  by  the  famous 
Bohemian  engraver.  Of  these,  not  the  least  interesting  is  the  accom¬ 
panying  view  of  Gresham’s  Royal  Exchange  (page  1 20)  in  the  full  tide 
of  business,  etched  in  1644,  while  Hollar  also  was  a  prisoner  of  war 
after  the  Basing  House  siege.  No  vicissitudes  of  fortune  dulled  the 
patient  Hollar’s  eye  to  the  picturesqueness  of  London,  and  happily  his 
etching  needle  was  tireless  as  it  was  accomplished. 
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MAP  of  NEW  FRANCE”  (CANADA),  from  the  engraving  by  BENJAMIN  WRIGHT  (circa  1608) 
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JAMES  I.  AND  FAMILY.”  FROM  THE  ENGRAVING  BY  WILLIAM  VAN  DE  PASSE  (CIRCA  1624)' 
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‘‘PRINCE  RUPERT.”  FROM  THE  ENGRAVING  BY 
WILLIAM  FAITHORNE,  AFTER  VANDYCK  (circa  1643) 
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ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON  IN  1644.”  FROM  THE  ETCHING  by  W.  HOLLAR 
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